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Rye Sales 
Are 


Profit 
Sales 







Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 
growing demand for variety —earn premium 
profits, too! 

International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 


For More Flavorful INT: specialty baking need —there’s an International 
Breads Use International's Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 
Gold Coin Rye Flours 







ternational 


MILLING COM PAN Y 


¢ Pure White Rye 
Pure Light Rye 









General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 





Pure Cream Rye 
Contact your Interna- 
Pure a - Telit Special Rye tional representative 


for further information 


Pure DYela 4 Rye and free rye formulas. 





Rye Meal and Rye Chop - 


Rye Blends—Cream, Dark 
and Pumpernickel 





"Bokery-Proved”—Trademark 
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Ye DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. Sis. 
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Hy, WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. “eh. 


FOR FINER loaf quality at the most economical ia: 
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| c =| cost per unit of bread, I-H flours can't be surpassed. 
With I-H you get maximum bread production with 
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a minimum of shop trouble. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER is published weekly for the 
flour industry by the Miller Publishing Co., at 2501 Wayzata 
Boulevard., Minneapolis, Minn. Mail address, P.O. Box 67, 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. Telephone, Federal 2-0575. Teletype, MP 
179, 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR—Wilfred E. Lingren. 


EASTERN STATES BRANCH OFFICE—Room 3214, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Telephone, Murray Hill 2-2185. Tele- 
type, NY 1-2452. Paul L. Dittemore, Eastern Advertising Sales 
Manager; George W. Potts, New York Office Manager; Walter 
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Telephone, Republic 7-8534. Teletype, WA 82. John Cipperly, 
Washington Correspondent. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—One year $4, two years $7, in U.S.A. 
or U.S. possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year 
for postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as second 
class matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Readers are urged 
to give prompt notice of change of address, and to anticipate 
changes which are expected to occur in the near future by at 
least two weeks’ advance notice, using form 22-S obtainable 
from postmen, 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. also publishes The American 
Baker, Feedstuffs, Milling Production and Croplife. Executive, 
editorial and publication offices at 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Carroll K. Michener, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors; Harvey E. Yantis, President; Milton B. Kihlstrum, 
Executive Vice President and Treasurer; Martin E. Newell, Vice 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread ts the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 




















of the baker’s art are consistently possible 
only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
all flour to meet your specifications before 


you bake it. 


Flour mills of Amtico, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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Results are better when 


FOR BEST 
RESULTS, 


YOU CHOOSE A 
THOROUGHLY 


TESTED 


FORMULA 


FOR BEST RESULTS IN KAISER ROLLS AND HEARTH BREADS tor 
choose KYROL High Gluten Flour! /“‘cin" 
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FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR 


Occident 
Producer 
Sweet Loaf 


Sweet Loof 
Special 


Eaco 
Sunburst 


Gold Heart 

Kyrol 

Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat 

Powerful 

Baltic 

American Beauty 
Special 





... The only flour you can depend 
on to give you the booming volume 
and “live” flavor that connoisseurs 
of Kaiser Rolls and hearth breads 
demand! 

Because we know that flour used for 
Kaiser Rolls can’t be even ‘‘a little 
off,” we virtually hand pick the 
wheat for Kyrol. . . give it 18 major 
lab checks alone . . . and test bake 
it every week. When it leaves our 
mill, we know how each sack or car- 
load of Kyrol will perform. We 
know, for instance, that Kyrol will 
give you remarkable bench and fer- 
mentation tolerance——that you will 


NEEDS... 


American Beauty 
Bakers 
Reliable 


American Beauty 
Cake 


your choice is right! 








find no variation in performance from 
batch to batch, year to year. Above 
all, we know Kyrol will give you 
golden-crusted beauties that sell and 
build your reputation. 
Choose Kyrol-—the industry’s 
quality standard for premium high- 
gluten spring wheat flour! 

* * * 
For you: 179 laboratory developed 
and bakery-tested formulas, covering 
all phases of bake shop operation. Ask 
your Russell- Miller representative for 
a copy of our compact, spiral-bound 
book, ‘‘Bakers’ Aid”’ or write us 
direct. $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Bakery Hours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


Royal Patent 
White Spray 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 





=f THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
) SALINA, KANSAS 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** ju": 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








To insure uniformity «¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 








Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against ‘All Risks 
You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


- 
Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 


Chicago «+ New York + Minneapolis 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 














KING MIDAS FLCUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





























The CLEAR with the PUNCH! 


Champions are made not born and from 
the finest, most modern Spring Wheat Mill 
in the Northwest comes BOXER, the un- 
disputed Champion of Spring W heat Clears. 


For outstanding strength, carrying power 
and flavor in rye, wheat or specialty breads, 
insist on the best—BOXER. 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


General Offices — Winona, Minn. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 20-22 — National Macaroni 
Assn.; Wentworth-by- 
Portsmouth, N.II 


139 N 


Manufacturers 
the Sea, 

Robert M 
Ave 


se ¢., 
Green, Ashland 
Palatine, Ill. 

June 22-23 
tion of Operative 
State Poly 
Cal.; sec., Lawrence 
Bro. Bag Co 

June 23-26 


ers 


—District 10, 
Millers, 
College, 


Associa 
California 
San Luis Obispo, 
tf onrad, 
San Francisco 
States Bak- 
Assn.; The Cavalier, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Edwin ( Muhly, 
1126 Mathiesox Bldg., Baltimore 2. 

Aug. 3—District 4, Assoc 
Operative Millers, Nicollet 
, William 
Minneapolis 


Bemis 


Potomac 


ation of 
Hote}, 
Minneapolis; sec Howe, J 
K. Howie Co 
Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; sec 


Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 


consin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis 

Sept. 14-16—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Che!sea, Mich.; 
8e¢ Larry Luedemann, Hillsdale, 
Mich, 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn, 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
mort Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 703 Henry Grady B'dg., At 


Janta, Ga 
Sept. 17-18 
of Bakery 


National 
Sanitarians 


Association 
Morrison 


Hotel, Chicago; sec., Gerald J. Riley, 
Room 216, 855 Avenue of the Amer 
icas, Now York, N.Y. 

Sept. 28-29—D strict 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Marion, Ohio; 
se" Al Bosley 4. D. Bos'ey Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Fontenelle Hote! Omaha; 
sec I Fr. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago 
Omaha, Neb 

Oct. 6—District 8, Assoc'ation of 
Operative Millers, King Edward 
Hotel roronto, Ont.; sec Roy F 
Kehr, Kressilk Products, In Buf 
fa'o 

Oct. 12—National Soft Wieat Mill 
ers Assn Barringer Hote}, Char- 
lotte, N.« sec., Paul Marshatl, 1367 
goard of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, IL 

Oct. 18-15 New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade 38th Annua) Conven- 
tion, Exhibition and Meeting; Hotel 
Berkeley Carteret, Asbury Park, 
N.J.: see Michael Herzog, 48 Clere- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ 


Oct. 18—Nebraska 14th Annual 
Wheat Show; Alliance, Neb.; show 
co-chairmen, Gene Neuswanger, Neu- 
swanger’s, Alliance, Neb., and Rich- 
ard H. Good, Omaha Chamber of 


Commerce, Omaha, Neb. 


Oct. 18-19-20—D strict 11, Associ- 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
Successors tc JONATHAN HALE & SONS, les. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
7,000,000 bus 


CHRISTOPHER HARKIS 
Treasurer and Manager 





St. Joseph, Mo 





—— 





“Golden Loaf” a 


The Flour with the 
rouble left out 
NT & HOYT COMPANY 
ake City, Mint 


Doubt and 














ation of Operative Millers, Robert 
E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
sec., William Price, Globe Woven 


Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 


tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 


Nov. 16-17—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Saskatoon, 


Sask.; * ‘ames Wimbush, Kipp 
Kelly Lt innipeg, Man. 
1957 

Jan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneanolis; sec., Willlam Howie, d 
K. Ho Co., Minneapolis. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bak 
ers A.sn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Balti: Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muh 
ly, 11 lathieson Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Feb -17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolin The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; Louise Skillman, 2608 


Protect stored grain... 





Portland Ave., N.C, 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, HL; sec., Vietor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Wil. 

March 17-20—Assoclated Retatll 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 


Charlotte, 


burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga, 


fumigate with CYANOGAS’ G-Fumigant 


HIGHEST PROTECTION AT LOWEST COST! Cvanocas G-Fumigant, when 


used at recommended dosages, gives insect kills approaching 100% 


Even 


insect eggs laid in grain berries are killed. Yet it costs less than any other 
method giving comparable results. What’s more, it is easy to use. CYANOGAS 


is free flowing, needs no weighing, mixing, measuring 


matically”’ 


It handles 
... gravity does the work. CYANOGAS does not affect germination 


“auto 


and has no injurious effects on milling or baking qualities when used as 


directed. 


A Cyanamid Service Representative will be glad to advise you on initial 
installation of convenient CyANOGAS Grain Applicators. Write today for 
complete information 


KILL RODENTS OUTDOORS WITH CYANOGAS* 


3505 WN. Kimboll Ave. 


A-DUST 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 1207 Grand Ave., Kansos City 6, Mo.; 5025 Pattison Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Chicago 18, Ill.; Donaghey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake 


~) 


“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


of the Woods Milling 


Cable Address & 


Te Wj, 
« y if 


CARKOY 


SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Co., Limited 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





, 


a 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 











IT’S IN THE RECORD 




















CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
egnitt WHE4 7 ky 
3° ll % 
x Pb 5, SeS- ‘a> 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 









UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 











CANADA'S 


at 






SPRING WHEAT FLOURS {/ | - WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF = MONARCH 


THE WEST - 
NELSON } CRESCE 


TRADED MARA 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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Shes giving the best years of her life — 








PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


TO YOUR CHILDREN ! 





And she’s glad to do it — because she be- 
lieves there’s no more satisfying work in the 
world than teaching. There are many men 
who agree — in fact in some communities, 
more men have gone into teaching in recent 
years than ever before. 


If you're a young man or woman about to 
decide on a career — why not give serious 
thought to teaching? Would you take pride 
in bringing out the best in a child’s person- 
ality ...in helping a bright youngster make 
full use of his mind? Would you feel a real 
sense of accomplishment in starting a child 
on a useful, productive life? If you can an- 
swer yes to these questions... you may bea 
“born teacher’. For you, no other profession 
could begin to match the rewards of teaching! 


If you're a parent — consider now whether 
you're doing all you can to improve teaching 
conditions and school conditions in this 
community. Get to know the teachers better 
— invite them to your home. Find out what 
improvements our schools need to attract 
and hold the best teachers. 


For practical ways you can 
help our schools now — 


Send for free booklet which shows how 
you can help your child get the best 
education possible. Practical step-by- 
step explanation of what you can do. 
Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 


Like other American business firms, we 
believe that business has a responsibility 
to contribute to the public welfare. This 
advertisement is therefore sponsored by 


Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?”. 


Name 
CO I 
ll 
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9) 


APOLIS (4,4) 


MYTI-STRONG 


MINNEAPOLIS BEST 
FT) 


SIGANTi¢ 


performance 


That’s what has made the always popular 
Commander-Larabee flours more popular today 
than ever. Yes, for performance that rates 

the efficiency E in dependability—in uniformity 
—in baking results, more and more bakers 

are relying on Commander-Larabee for 

flours that fulfill their exact baking requirements. 








aS 
Commander- mre 
100 LoS. weT PR 
Larabee 
MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 

BAKERY 

FLOURS 
SS Sian expen eT ae 

| 

? * M inneapolis Best * Commander + Maplesota + Bakemaster 
’ Sun Loaf + Larabee’s Best + Cream Loaf + Miss Minneapolis 


Gigantic + Myti-Strong+ Airy Fairy Cake Flour 
Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour 
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Terminal Grain 
Merchants Hold 
Annual Meeting 


KANSAS CITY—One hundred ten 


persons attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Terminal Elevator Grain echeduied. 
Merchants Assn. here June 13-14. 
Acting as host was Frank A. Theis, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 


Kansas City 


ident of the 
Events dur- 


who is pre 


national elevator group 


with its 


rn Miller 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER ALMANACK 


The 1956 Northwestern Miller Al- 
manack will not be published as Sec- 
tion Two of the June 26 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, 


as originally 


Completion of the Almanack has 
been delayed by the inability of the 
Bureau of the Census to release data 
on the 1954 census pertaining to the 
grain, milling and baking industries 
in accordance 


schedule for 


As announced previously, the 1956 
Almanack will 


contain facts and figures based on the 


1954 census. Because of the unavail- 
ability of the census reports at this 
time, publication of the 1956 North- 
western Miller Almanack will be de- 





ing the first day were conducted at advance renerte 

the Saddle & Sirloin Club in John- » ‘ 

son county, Kansas, near Kansas : 

City . ; Northweste 
Special guests at a discussion pe- 

riod which led off the meeting were 

representatives of various govern- 

ment agencies including the Com- 

modity Stabilization Service Mutual  jayed several weeks. 

storage problems were aired during 

the meeting. A cocktail party and 


dinner were served in the evening at 
the Saddle & Sirloin Club 
Twenty-five directors were present 
for the annual directors meeting 
which took place at the Kansas City 


Kansas State Gets 
Rockefeller Grant 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A $36,- 


club June 14. All present officers 000 grant to Kansas State College 
were reelected. They include Harry for a study of basic biochemical and 
Stratton, Stratton Grain Co., Milwau- physiological processes occurring in 
kee, chairman of the board; Mr. _ stored grain has just been announced 
Theis, president; R. C. Woodward, by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, first vice The grant is for use during a three- 
president; Harold Sanford, Conti- year period beginning July 1. Max Mil- 
nental Grain Co., Portland, Ore., sec- ner, Kansas State cereal chemist, 
ond vice president; and RK. H. Hayden, will be the prineipal investigator. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., The study will be concerned with 
Kansas City, secretary-treasurer. biochemical factors related to dor- 
The directors voted to hold next mant seed embryo metabolism and 
year’s meeting in Minneapolis some- longevity, with special emphasis on 
time during the first half of May. the occurrence and role of enzymes. 





IWA Sales 125,981,000 Bu. 


MILLER 





High Protein Level in Hard 
Winter Wheat; Premiums May 
Be Paid for Low Protein 


KA \S CITY—With one of the 
highe ittein hard winter wheat 
crops cent years coming to mar- 
ket, 5 trade experts-in the South- 
west esee the possibility of pre- 
mium n low protein wheats this 
year ny think that there will be 
no market premiums on protein as 
such and that wheat of 10.5% will 
bring markup instead 

=! © early to forecast the ex- 


Up to 18% Protein 
Reported as New 
Wheat Arrives 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS First 
new wheat arrived on the Hutchinson 
cash market during the week ended 
June ‘6. It came from the 
around Pretty Prairie, Kansas 

Five cars were sold by the Security 


Elevator Co. to the Midwest Grain 
Co. Four cars of No. 1 hard winter 
wheat went at 13%¢ over Kansas 


City July, while the fifth car went at 
13¢ over 

The four No 
13.6 and 13.9% 
Ib. or better, 
15.60, 15.75 

The No, 2 
weighed 59.7 
protein 

While no definite trend has been 
established, wheat in this immediate 
area appears to be holding up well in 


1 cars were 12.6, 13.2, 
moisture, weighed 60 
and had protein of 
16 and 16.25% 
was 13.7 
and tested 


moisture, 
15.85° 


car 


Ib 


tent of the shortage of low protein 
hard winters or what market adjust- 
ments may do to make needed lower 
protein types available to millers, 
but scarcity condition is being talked 
about, 

Watching the protein developments 
with particular interest are the 
southwestern family flour mills who 
have accustomed their trade to a 
flour of around 10% protein. Looking 
beyond the problem of making up a 


satisfactory family mill mix is the 
question of availability of 11% pro- 
tein first clears July forward, This 


grade of clears is a common export 
type and if family mills are unable 
to come up with sufficient supplies 
of this grade and protein to meet 
export demand it is conceivable that 
bakery grade of up to 14% 
will market at a comparable basis 
with lower proteins 

Another factor which has the 
southwestern trade guessing is how 
much premium protein wheat will go 
under the loan. Prospective open mar- 
ket cash buyers are taking into ac- 
count the fact that the straight loan 
levels probably are not the applicable 
levels to study in figuring producers’ 


clears 


attitude toward selling their wheat 
or putting it under the loan, With 
so much wheat figuring 15 to 18% 


protein, the true loan levels will have 
to be thought of in terms of loan plus 
protein premium 

These premiums on hard red win 
ter wheat start at one cent over for 
12% and figure a cent per one-half 
percent of protein through 1/74 












































WASHINGTON The U.S. Department of Agriculture reports that test weight, is fairly dry and extreme Thereafter it is 2¢ per each one-hali 
during the period June 6-12, 1956, inclusive, the Commodity Credit Corp. !ly high protein. Some arrivals later in — percent, Continued high protein re 
confirmed sales of 329,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in the week tested as high as 18% pro sults in the southwestern harvest 
tern of wheat equivalent) under the International Wheat Agreement tein could, therefore, put a brake on cash 
igainst the 1955-56 year quotas Preliminary studies ‘ndicated it is market softness before the decliie 

; es . of excellent milling quality, Full har- reaches the bare loan level 

rhe sales for the week included 82,833 ewt. flour (193,000 bu. in wheat vesting in central Kansas is begin Evaluation of baking characteris 
equivalent), and 136,000 bu wheat. The importing country principally in- ning. Cutting so far has been more by tics of new crop wheat is only in the 

ved in the week’s sales was Germany. variety than by areas. Elevator space early stages and is confined mostly 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1955-56 is adequate and there appear to be to wheats harvested in Oklahoma 
year on June 27, 1955, total 125,981,000 bu adequate box cars (Continued on page 28) 

Total Fl O Daily A Up in M 
ota our Output, Daily Average Up in May 
U.S. wheat flour production in May age production were greater than’ less working day and also above the average for May 
totaled 19,302,300 sacks, The North- for the previous month which had All production centers showed in- of last year. It was, however, not up 
western Miller estimates. Daily aver- one less working day. The total pro- creases in total production in May to the 1946-55 daily average for the 
ige output during the 22-day month duction and daily average output in compared with April month. (See accompanying chart.) 
was 877,400 sacks May also exceeded the figures for Daily average production in May The Northwestern Miller estimates 
Both total output and daily aver- May, 1955, when there was also one was well above the April average (Continued on | 
U.S. Wheat Flour Production for May, 1956 US. Daily Average Flour Production by Months 

(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. Ad- qt | 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 

May, April, May, | 
1956 1956 1955 1006] | + hee, ry 1,000 
Minneapoli is 927,000 813,700 924,400 like | 2 x "Oe, 
Interior Northwest 2,045,800 1,808,000 1,727,100 eee |" | / \ 
——— —E — . ~ Py ° ‘ 

NORTHWEST 2,972,800 «2,621,700 —- 2,651,500 : : | | a 
Kansas City 1,193,500 1,066,800 1,027,700 9001 a es i | } 900 
Interior 4,226,400 4,057,700 3,940,100 AD ee 4 | 

, an | / | | 

SOUTHWEST 5,419,900 5,124,500 4,967,800 £ /\S / 

BUFFALO _ 2,159,100 1,912,100 2,181,400 a L——4 | \ if 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST — 2,391,400 2,236,000 2,419,100 % eoc 

NORTH PACIFIC COAST 1,359,800 1,225,300 1,252,000 oe —a eZ ; , ¥ | | oy , 

TOTALS 14,303,000 13,119,600 13,471,800 7 coves 1O-Vear Average, (946-955 
Percent of U.S. Total . ep 74.1 75.5 TTA --- Daily Average Output, 1955 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 19,302,300 17,378,000* 17,523,000* e7 — 1956 Output 
nst  ieie 4 s , 706 

AVERAGE PER DAY 877,400 $28,000 434,000* 700 — ——— = ere "ewe hos Seri ts ito - Ng ) 

*Indicates actual census total 2 — 
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Sights on 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON -Efforts by grain 
trade representatives to attain their 
coal of a cash subsidy payment for 
grain exports are now being aimed 
it the top echelon of the Republi- 
can party here. The trade senses 
that unless the cash subsidy princi- 
ple is adopted it may mean the ulti- 
mate death of the free marketing 
machinery of the nation for the big 
wrain Crops 

Thus far, appeals to the operating 
levels of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to set aside the present 
ales poliey for grain exports from 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks have 
been unproductive, although most all 
of the working level officials at USDA 
admit sympathy for the plight of the 
grain trade 

USDA officials are aware of the 
deepening crisis and have just about 
completed their review of the entire 
issue which is now expected to be 
presented to Marvin McLain, assist- 
int secretary of agriculture, June 19 
After the MeLain echelon receives 
and reviews the case history its 
decision will be taken to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. for approval, 
but it is possible that the final an- 
wer will have to come from. the 
President's cabinet, 

No Recommendations 

It is now expected that the mate- 
rial due to be given Mr, MeLain will 
largely be an objective report, prob- 
ibly without recommendations. This 
report will be in the nature of a bal- 
ince sheet of all phases of the issue 
presented for the assistant secretary 
to examine and from it make his rec- 
ommendations to the CCC board of 
directors. However, Commodity Stabi- 
lization Service officials are certain 
to be present with the assistant secre- 
tary when he reviews this balance 
heet, and at that time the objective 
factual statement will be subjected to 
oral review so emphasis can be given 
to the report item by item. 

he issue is basically this: Under 
the f.o.b, seaboard export sales policy 
of USDA announced April 6, 1956, 
CCC is just one short step short of 
completely usurping the handling of 
the nation's grain in the export field 
That smali step would be taken if 
CCC engaged ocean freight and made 

iles of its stocks directly to foreign 
ernments 

he grain trade has requested CCC 
to modify this sales policy and to per- 
mit the grain exporters and other 


eyments of the trade to take over 
CCC rain stocks at interior points 
ind move them in a normal manner 
to export terminals. However, there 


was something less than unanimity 
within the grain trade itself on this 
proposal and eventually, in a des- 
perate attempt to head off the 
threat of CCC as the complete mono- 
polist in the export field, the trade 
uswested a cash subsidy arrangement 
whereby it would make its purchases 
for government export programs di- 
rect from the open market and gain 
the necessary cash subsidy so that it 
could sell competitively in world grain 
markets 


Higher Costs Suspected 
Jiost parties to the conferences be- 


tween the trade and government con- 
cur that one patent advantage would 
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Grain Trade Trains Its Cash Subsidy 


be to push up the fi irket price 
for wheat to the producer. At 
same time it would probably iners 
the out-of-pocket cost through tl 
need of a higher cash subsidy th 
the hidden subsidy now being paid 
CCC sells its grain for export 
prices lower than the acquisition price 
CCC paid through non-recourse joa! 
to farmers 

Advocates of the cash subsidy prin 
ciple contend that the immediate high 
cost of a cash subsidy would be can 
celled out as a higher open market 
price for wheat will abate or halt the 
flow of new crop grains into the CC¢ 
loan programs. Then, when the free 
market supply is exhausted, CCC 
stocks can be marketed at higher 
prices, domestically or for export, un 
der the statutory re-sales formula of 
the Farm Act of 1949, which fixes the 
domestic resale price at 105% of the 
loan level in effect plus reasonable 
carrying charges 

Potentially Higher Price 

It can be discerned that the chief 
virtue in the cash subsidy proposal 
rests in the potentially higher cash 
price to the producer and the abate 
ment of new crop deliveries to CCC 
under the loan progran 
to the overall effect of the cash sub 
sidy principle are not seen as iron 





Top Political Echelons 


clad as trade advocate represent 
me USDA quarters declare 

Trade impatience with USDA for 
its refusal thus far to accept the cash 
ubsidy proposal is natural enough, 
but it misses one aspect of the USDA 
problem, which is the sniping effects 
of some major congressional com- 
mittees the House appropriations 
ub-committee for agriculture and the 
House sub-committee on 
operations 

The first of 
groups has virtually instructed CCC 
in its sales efforts to put up fixed 
quantities of its agricultural surplus 
tocks for specific periods on a bid 
basis f.o.b. seaboard to prevent what 
these committeemen describe as sub- 
titution of trade stocks of grain for 
CCC deliveries—they are raising the 
bogeyman of “windfall” profits 


government 


these congressional 


In so doing it is alleged congress- 
men are taking a narrow economic 
iew of one small aspect of a major 


problem. They do not appear to 


realize that if through government 
policies, the grain trade machinery is 
to stagnate and disappear much 


revenue will be lost to the govern 
ment in the form of taxes on trade 
profits, and that ultimately the CCC 
would have to expand its own acti- 
ities to take over the marketing ma- 


(Continu 





North Pacific Millers Plan 
June 29 Meeting at Seattle 


SEATTLE 
port activities 


Wheat crop news, ex 
Washington develop 
ments and an illustrated talk 


new flour mills will be among the 
main topics to be discussed at the 
38th annual meeting of the North 


Pacific Millers Assn June 29, at the 
Washington Athletic Club, Seattle 


The meeting, which will be in the 
Areade room, |} to begin at 10:30 
a.m., opening with an address by 
Dugald A. Mac Gregor, president of 
the association. M1: Vac Gregor 


vice president, Crown Mill Port 
land, Ore, 

A program feature will be the talk 
of George E. Swarbreck, managin 


editor, The Northwestern Miller, on 





Dugald A. Mac Gregor 


The World's New Flour Mills,” at 
1» pm 

Other events on the morning pro- 
report 
it 10:40 a.m.; the traffic committee 
report at 10:50 a.m. by Wayne Full- 
er, Fisher Flouring Mills Co.; a re- 
port by Merrill Sather and Howard 
Mann for the Pacific Northwest Crop 
nprovement Assn. at 11 a.m.; a talk 
yy Charles G. McClave, president, 
Montana Flour Mills Co., on “Pro- 


ram will be the secretary’s 


t 
i 
! 


ress of Montana Crop Improvement 
Assn. Activities” at 11:15 a.m.: a re- 
port on export activiti at 11:30 


im. by H. W. Taylor, vice president, 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co.; and 
election of officers and trustees at 
11:45 a.m 

Herman Fakler, vice president, 
Millers National Federation will 
peak on, “What's Going on in Wash- 
ington,” at 1:30 p.m. and at 2 p.m., 
\.. A. Garthoff, chief, International 
V/heat Agreement staff, will discuss, 
World Wheat Outlook Marion 
Weatherford, committee chairman, 
National Wheat Industry Council of 
the National Association of Wheat 
Growers, will talk at 2:15 p.m. and 
it 2:35 p.m. Don Moos, president, 
Washington Association f Wheat 
Growers, will speak 

A luncheon is scheduled for the 
Kast room at noon and a social ses- 
sion is planned for 4 p.m. in room 
100 of the Washington Athletic Club 

Mr. Swarbreck first gave his illus- 
trated talk on the world’s new flour 
mills at the annual convention of the 
Millers National Federation in Kan- 
as City last April. Since that time 
he has been continuing his investiga- 
tions and the additional information 
now available is to be incorporated 
into the talk for pres ‘ntation to the 
Pacific group 
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Kansas, Missouri 
Needs for Grain 


Boxcars Outlined 


WICHITA, KANSAS—T. W. Flick- 


Louis. district manager ol 


inger, St 
the car service division of the Associ- 
ation of American Railroads, told 
members of the Trans-Missouri-Kan- 
sas Shippers Board, meeting in Wichi- 
Kansas and Mis- 


souri shippers will need 92,000 cars 


ta recently, that 


for grain during the third quarter of 
1956. This would represent a 3% in- 
crease over actual carloadings fo! 
the same period last year 

Mr. Flickinger said: “The wheat 
harvest in this area is very promising 
and the railroads are already build 
ing up a car surplus for the coming 
harvest. Region indications point to 
an increase in carloading of both box- 
cars and open cars. We are constant- 
ly seeking ways and means to stretch 
the railroad car supply and are con- 
stantly checking on cause of delays 
with transportation inspectors to ex- 
pedite the movement of cars as much 
as possible.’ 

R. E. Clark, Washington, manager 
of the closed car section of the As- 
sociation of American tailroads 
pointed out two reasons for the ex 
pected increase in grain movement 

1. The Commodity Credit Corp. is 
moving more stored wheat to over- 
seas destinations this year than last 

2. The 1956 wheat crop outlook in 
Kansas, despite a decline in the mid- 
west, is somewhat better than that 
of last year 

Among those in attendance at the 
109th regular meeting of the Ship 
pers Board were: L. M. Stuart, Deni 
son, Texas, general superintendent of 
transportation for Missouri-Kansas 
Texas lines; H. L. Ryan, Kansas City 
general chairman of the board; R. F 
Treptow, Kansas City, chairman of 
the less carload committee and Rus 
sell L. Dearmont, St. Louis, vice presi 
dent and general counsel for the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Co., who was 
the speaker at a luncheon given by 
the Wichita Traffic Club 


BREAD i® THE STAFFS F re 


Asks U.S. Assistance 
In Expanding Plant 


WASHINGTON An Indian flour 
milling company has appealed for pri 
vate U.S. cooperation in stepping up 
its productive capacity 

The firm is Narikeldanga Rolle 
Flour Mills of Calcutta and it is 
described by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce as an old established 
manufacturer of flour, semolina, bran, 
atta and other wheat products. The 
existing mill capacity is 1,800 long 
tons a month and it is desired to 
increase this to 1,930 tons 
sistance is required in the supply of 
new capital and machinery. 


U.S. as 


The Indian company reportedly em- 
ploys 115 workers including mill and 
office staff, and the additional labor 
with the necessary limited skills is 
readily available, the commerce de- 
partment states. Expansion is said to 
be required to meet the increasing 
demand for an improved quality of 
wheat products 

Supplemental details of the pro- 
posal are available for review on 
loan from the investment develop- 
ment division of the bureau of for- 
eign commerce in the Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 


Se 
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Full Data Needed 
For CCC Offers 


WASHINGTON Adequate infor- 
mation concerning a party's financial 
responsibility must be established in 
making offers for commodities an- 


sale Dy th ( 
This is the 
Commodity 


tion Service to 


‘ommodity 
reminder 
Stabiliza- 
mplating 


nounced for 
Credit 


issued by 


Cor p 
the 


those cont 


making offers 

The reminder applies to sales an- 
nouncements GR-212, GR-261, GR- 
262, GR-301, GR-302 and GRT-318 
issued by the grain division. Com 
plete information must be provided 
the office to which the ofier to pur- 
chase is directed 

The office contracted will, upon 
request, advise the prospective offerer 
if the information in its possession 


is acceptable, or if a finan ial state- 


ment is required. When satisfactory 
financial responsibility has not been 
established, CCC may consider an 
offer only upon submission by of- 
ferer of an acceptable surety bond 
guaranteeing performance of any con- 
tract resulting from such offer 


All sales announcements issued by 
the grain division and the several 
CSS commodity offices either have 
been, or are currently being amended 
to incorporate the following: “CCC 
reserves the right to refuse to con- 
sider an offer if CCC does not have 
idequate information of financial re- 
sponsibility of offerer to meet con- 


contem- 
innounce- 
offerer is in 


tract obligations of 
plated in the 
ment. If a 
doubt as to 


the t ype 
applicable 
prospective 


whether CCC is ac- 


quainted with his financial respon- 
sibility, he should either submit a 
financia] statement to agency prior 
to making an offer, or should com- 
municate with the offi named in 
the announcement to determiné 
whethe uch a statement is desired 
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Michigan Millers’ Outing 
Combines Business, Relaxation 


in his case. When satisfactory fina 


cial responsibility has not been es 
tab'eshed, CCC also reserves the right 
to consider an offer only upon sub- 


mission by offerer of an acceptable 
surety bond guaranteeing perform- 
ance of any contract resulting from 
such offer the an- 


nouncement required such bond.” 


whether or not 


eres 


Halt Asked in Grain 


Boxcar Overloading 


MINNEAPOLIS The overloading 
of grain cars has been censured by 
the local office of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service. J. A. Cole, the 
director of the office, said in a letter 
to grain warehouseme.: that it has 
been the tendency of some country 
shippers to overload of grain, 
resulting in the shipper being sub- 
ject to costly transfer operations 
and loss of boxcar days to the rail- 
roads delays in turn- 
around 


THE STAFF rue 


cars 


because of 


been requested to 


because of 


have 
the 


Shippers 


discontinue practice 


the unnecessary delay incurred in 
handling such ears in the terminal 
markets, and also from a_ safety 


standpoint to load cars within a rea- 
sonable physical limit of the vehicle. 
Overloaded or “High Loads” require 
special handling and usually result 
in excessive costs to the country 
shipper. Therefore, all warehousemen 
shipping grain on Commodity Credit 
Corp. loading are requested 
to use extreme care in loading box- 
cars in order that the load in the 
car is not the maximum nor 
below the minimum shipping load as 
permitted by carrier's tariff. It is to 
the shippers’ load all 
cars evenly and uniform as to qual- 
ity or grade of the grain and with 
sufficient clearance in order to obtain 
representative sample and 
Mr. Cole said. 


orders 


above 


advantage to 


a good 


official inspection, 








Donold B. 


Donold B. Lourie 
Adds New Duties 
At Quaker Oats 


Lourie 


CHICAGO Donold B. Lourie 
president {f Quaker Wat Co has 
bee! lamed chief execut officer 
succeedin John Stuart 

Stuart's resignation has been 
ited I the compa board 








RK. Douglas Stuart 


members, effective Sept. 12. Mr. Lou- 
rie, however, will take over his new 
duties immediately 

R. Douglas Stuart will become 


chairman on Sept. 12. He 


and 


resigned 
chairman in 
ambassador to Can- 
which he recently 


as president 
1953 to 


ida, a 


vice 
become 
position 
relinquished 
Howard Hall, president of 
Manufacturing Co 
Iron Works and Amana 
tion Co., was elected a 


succeed Frederick H 


Iowa 
Steel & 
Refrigera- 
director to 
Scott 


Iowa 


By DON E. ROGERS 


rihwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


Gai ORD, MICH Big doses of 
pl ind relaxation, seasoned 
lig! th business discussions, were 
the prescribed at the summer 
mee { the Michigan State Millers 
Ass! { the Michigan State Millers 
Allic n. by their respective presi 
dent King Doyle, president, King 
Mill (o., Lowell, Mich., and Robert 
C. Thomas, Bemis Bro, Bag Co., De- 
tro. 

About 100 men and wives attended 
the nt, which was held June 14-15 
at Hidden Valley, a beautiful rustic- 


modern resort located in rolling, tim 
bered hills just outside Gaylord. Dele 
gates had their choice of golfing, 
swimming, hiking or just relaxing and 
visiting. A cocktail party 
by the allied association, 
quet climaxed the event 
This was the first gathering under 
the 


sponsored 
and a ban- 


new system which makes the 
summer meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers Assn. the official annual 
meeting instead of the winter meet 


ing formerly held in January. Current 
officers, which include, besides Mr 
Doyle, C. D. McKenzie, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
vice president; and Henry 8S. Cowgill, 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, secre 
tary-treasurer, will continue in office 
until the next meeting 

The new president of the Michigan 
State Millers Allied Assn., is Thomas 
C. Richards, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Detroit. Frank Eisengruber, Wallace 
& Morley, Bayport, Mich., edible bean 
merchants, was chosen vice president, 
and V. J. Bennett, Chase Bag Co., De 


troit, was reelected secretary-treas- 
ure! 

On the program for the morning 
business session of the millers’ group 


were Dr. O. H. Hammer, Dow Chemi 
cal Co., Midland, Mich.; Howard §S 
Holmes, president, Chelsea (Mich.) 
Milling Co, and chairman of the 
Michigan Wheat Improvement Com- 
mittee; and Herman Steen, executive 
vice president, Millers National Fed 
eration, Chicago. Mr. Doyle presided 

Dr. Hammer, 
zist, gave helpful 
for the control of rodent insect 
contamination in wheat. His firm ha 
developed a complete program of edu 
cation along these line 
at the farm level 


who is an entomolo 


some sugpvestion 


and 


which begins 


and progresses 


through all stages of grain handling 
and processing into flour and other 
food products 

The Dow Company provides a set 


and 
pt oduct 
information 


of literature for such education 
has incorporated into it 
labels all of the official 
needed to comply with the require 
ments of the Miller Amendment, an 
act which sets minimum 
for insecticidal! residuals in food prod 
ucts, Dr. Hammer stated 


tolerance 


Pawnee Expansion Revealed 
Mr. Steen pointed out that the ex 
pansion in acreage of Pawnee wheat 


East of the Mississippi River may 
pose a serious threat to the supply of 
good quality soft wheat if it estab- 
lishes a much stronger foothold. This 
variety is not considered a very good 
milling type in the more western 
areas, though it is favored by farm 


ers because of its higher yields 

No serious situation is foreseen by 
Mr. Steen with the tighter Food & 
Drug Administration tolerances of 
one rodent pellet and 1% insect dam 
age per pint of wheat effective July 1] 





The milling industry 


progress 


hus made good 
at all levels except railroad 
coping with the former 
two and two, he said, 
and should be able to cope with the 


boxears in 
tolerances of 


new minimums. The railroads have 
been exceedingly procrastinating in 
the matter of providing clean box- 


cars, he said. He paid high tribute to 
the Extension Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the work it 
has done in rodent control education 


Wheat Standards 
The federation is devoting a great 
deal of study and effort with respect 


to the proposed changes in wheat 
standards, Mr. Steen said. One of 
these is a reduction in the present 
14% moisture minimum for tough 


grading. Sick wheat research work 
being sponsored by the federation at 


the University of Minnesota has re- 


vealed that certain moulds found to 
be present at the germ end of sick 
Wheat are present at the 13% mois- 
ture level and are very high at the 
14% level, Mr. Steen said 


Mr. Holmes reported the wheat im- 
provement work this year was de- 
voted to studies other than the study 
of cookie baking properties of the 
three principal white wheats grown 
in Michigan, namely Genesee, Cornell 
5995 and Yorkwin. This was decided 
in view of the fact that during the 
four years each of these 
popular varieties rated consist 
ently high in and baking 
qualities 

This year's studies, in cooperation 
with Michigan State University, are 
on the effects of nitrogen supple 
mentation on the baking quality of 
white wheats. Yields on one third of 
Michigan's wheat acreage can be in- 
creased six to seven bushels per acre 
by top dressing with commercial ni- 
trogen fertilizer, according to uni- 
versity information, and the practice 
has become popular with farmers 

Another project of the committee is 
i study of baking quality of Michigan 


previous 
has 
milling 


white wheat as affected by delayed 
harvest 

The banquet speaker was William 
jurgee, IF. W. Stock & Sons, Ine.,, 


Hillsdale, who told of his experiences 
during a three-year residence in Mex- 
co 

No decision on the location of next 
although an 
sampling of the delegates 
revealed a desire to return to Hidden 
Valley. The selection of the 1957 
meeting place will be made by the 
committee at a later date 


year's meeting was made 
informal 


Oklahoma Storage 
At Record Level 


STILLWATER, OKLA In 
past there 


the 
been a 
storage 
total 
bushels, 
report of 
service 


has 
vrain 
with a 


several 


record 


years 
expansion of 
facilities in Oklahoma 
now of 175 million 
the annual 
extension 
half of this is at coun- 
widely scattered through 
out the wheat-producing sections of 
the 
The that the exten- 
sion service has helped to insure that 
Oklahoma grain is clean. For ex- 
ample, at the Enid terminal, cars with 


capacity 
according to 
the Oklahoma 

More than 
try points 


state 


report states 


weevily wheat has dropped in the 
last few years from almost 10% to 
less than 1% 
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Guide to Soil Bank Essentials Released by USDA 


WASHINGTON--The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has made avail- 
to The Northwestern Miller its 

heet guide to the soil bank 
program for the 1956 crop operation. 
It is set forth in final official form 
showing compactly all the essentials 
of the bank operation. (See below.) 
Retention of this reproduction of the 
official USDA work table may be 
convenient for readers. 

Before commenting on the chart 
to reduce some obscurities or seem- 
ing conflicts, it is important to point 
up some of the long range criticisms 
of the program for 1957 which sense 
distortions of the major purpose of 
the soil bank-—to reduce production 
of surplus crops, 

Soft red wheat area interests are 
expressing deep apprehension over 
the effect of soil bank payments for 
wheat o1 the soft red wheat states 
for the next crop year—-1957. They 
say that these states are historically 
the higher yielding wheat states and 
that the current rate of payment, 
announced at $1.20 bu. times yield 
for wheat land taken out of 1957 
crop production for the soft red 
wheat states, will encourage greater 


able 


worn 


soll bank contributions from those 
states than from hard winter wheat 
states where yield is smaller, but 
where the greatest contribution has 


been made in building up the present 
wheat surplus. 

It is further noted in government 
quarters that this condition not only 
applies to the high yield attraction 
but that it also extends to the con- 
dition that the price support level for 
the soft red wheat states is higher 
than in the hard winter and spring 
wheat areas 

The $1.20 bu. soil bank basic pay- 


ment is related to the national aver- 
age of price support for wheat or 
60% of the loan rate. In the soft 


red wheat states the 60% of the loan 
rate would be substantially higher 
and therefore would be more attrac- 
tive to soft red wheat producers, 
Soft red wheat state interests say 
that the supply of soft red wheat is 
now far from adequate and that un- 
less there is some adjustment in this 


program for the 1957 crop a great 
distortion in production may occur 

USDA officials are not unmindful 
of this prospect and are examining 
the situation. While no decision has 
been reached it is felt that they can, 
through administrative action, pre 
vent the occurrence of the condition 
now feared by processors of soft red 
wheat. These USDA spokesmen say 
that they can prevent it from hap 
pening if they fix a national soil 
bank guide for wheat of say so-and 
80 many bushels which can be ap 
portioned between wheat producing 
areas and states within those areas 

In this way they can give over-all 
emphasis to crop reduction by wheat 
types and by regions to prevent any 
distorted reduction of crop areas 
such as are now seen in the soft 
wheat areas and which have already 
been noted by the processing indus- 
try. 

Other inequities may be discovered 
by trade groups after they examine 


the entire report of the soil bank 
operation for the 1956 crops. It is 
not believed that any material 
changes are now contemplated for 
1957 crops. 

First, USDA officials do not con 
template any broad production cuts 
in the 1956 crops from soil bank 
contributions. There may be some 


larger-than-expected certificate pay 
ments to farmers of blown-out wheat 
land or drouth area wheat, but these 
production factors have elready been 
accounted for and probably will not 
reduce the 1956 crop of wheat. With 
soft red wheat prices showing firm 
ness and the carry-out supply indi 
cated as low, it would seem unlikely 
that soft red wheat farmers will 
care to plow under or mow down 
their crop this year with the attrac 
tion of high prices. 

Next it is of the utmost import- 
ance that producers of the soil bank 
crops—-wheat, corn, cotton, 
rice and tobacco—do nothing for soil 
bank participation until they have 
signed up soil bank contracts for the 
acreage reserve program at 
committee offices. 

In its worksheet, USDA has estab 


peanuts 


county 


30 «(or 


lished categories of eligibility for soil 
bank payments. 

Fligibility through wunderplanting 
may be attained for corn, rice, spring 


wheat, cotton, peanut and tobacco 
through certification that underplant- 
ing of the corn base acre level of 


the soil bank or the old corn acreage 
allotment of the farm law was in 
anticipation of compliance with the 


soil bank or due to weather condi- 
tions 
In connection with winter wheat, 


certification will be required that un- 
derplanting was due to weather con- 
ditions to make the winter wheat 
acreage eligible for the soil bank for 
the 1956 crop 

This ruling obviously makes eligible 


all drouth area and blown-out 
wheat land for soil bank payments 
this year, except that such acreage 


will be 
level of 


eligibility for winter wheat 
compensated at a reduced 


soil bank certificate value 
In instances of an individual farm 
where a full crop of the soil bank 


crops has been planted it 
shown by the individual 
that he has (1) complied 
acreage allotment or corn acreage 
but that the acreage was not 
harvested due to destruction by na- 
tural causes or (2) where the final 
date—the last date established for 
adjusting crop acreages for the acre- 
age reserve program of the soil bank 

is after May 28 and prior to June 
the established final date, 
whichever is later, but in no event 
later than July 31, 1956 

The final date is that in which 
the farmer plows under, mows or 
cuts the crop after May 28 and prior 
to June 30 or the date, 
whichever is the later, later 
than July 31, 1956 


Limitations Noted 

Limitations on acreage participa- 
tion by farms in the 1956 soil bank 
program for the crops of corn, rice, 
spring wheat and winter wheat are 
as follows: Maximum acreage partic- 
ipation by an individual farm—the 
larger of % of the allotment of corn 
acreage base or Minimum 


must be 
pre ducer 
with the 


base 


established 
but not 


50 acres 


the 
of the corn base acre- 
allotment under the 
of the soil bank or five 

The same measurement applies to 
spring wheat and in regard to win- 
ter the minimum acreage 
eligible for the soil bank for the 1956 
crop will be the larger of 10% of the 
allotment or five 
The values of soil bank certificates 
USDA are 
unchanged but are repeated here for 


acreage for small farms is to be 
larger of 10% 
age provisions 


acres 


wheat 


acreage acres. 


previously announced by 


proper placement in the _ general 
terms of the USDA worksheet. For 
1956 crops—corn—-90¢ bu. on a na- 
tional average basis, varying by 
counties as the loan rate varies 
These figures are representative of 
60% of the loan rates in effect and 
will vary by counties for all crops 
Rice—$2.25 cwt.; spring wheat—$1.20 


bu. (also varies by county loan rate 
levels): cotton—15¢ lb.: winter wheat 

$1.20 bu., varying by county 
rates 


also 


Multiplying Factors 

Those will be the 
be multiplied by normal yield per 
for designated acres to obtain 
the full value of the certificate of 
any farm except for underplanting 
in the winter wheat, where 
the certificate value will be $4 per 
acre for all categories of underplant- 
ing which have been described above 
Soil bank 


rates factor to 


acre 


case of 


due 
under, 
mowing will 
certificates, to 
the smaller of appraised yield of the 
field, or the normal yield of the crop 
of the farm times county rate, but 
not less than $6 per acre. As in the 
payments for underplanting 
USDA is fixing a maximum payment 
for such conditions so that it 
not supplant crop insurance or per- 
mit farmers to cash in at the last 
minute on a windfall 

The USDA appraisal for 
plowing under and other destruction 
of crops for soil bank certificate pur- 
poses will be the condition of the 
crop prior to plowing under 


payments for loss 
to natural plowing 
clipping, cutting or 


amount, in 


causes, 


case of 


case of 


does 


basis of 





tional requirements follow: 


UNDERPLANTING ELIGIBILITY 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS IF 
FARMER PLANTS 


ACREAGE MAXIMUM*** 
LARGER OF 


ACREAGE MINIMUM*** 
LARGER OF 
RATE 


PAYMENT FOR 
UNDERPLANTING 


PAYMENT FOR LOSS DUE TO 
NATURAL CAUSES, PLOWING 
UNDER, CLIPPING, MOWING OR 
CUTTING. 





ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM 


GENERAL designated acreage must result in harvested acreage less than allotment (or corn base) and not be grazed, cut for hay or cropped in 1956. Noxious weeds 
must be controlled. All allotments and the corn base must be complied with for the farm final date* for signing agreement is July 20, 1956. Addi- 


CORN 
that 


RICE 


certifies underplanted corn 


WHEAT, SPRING 


base or 


COTTON 


acreage allotment use 


(1) in anticipation of complying with 1956 soil bank, or 
(2) due to adverse weather conditions 


winter wheat certifies 


(1) is in compliance but an acreage was not harvested due to destruction by natural causes, or (2) where final date* 


is after May 28 and farmer incorporates into soil, clips, mows or cuts the crop after May 28 and prior to 
June 30 or the established date, whichever is later, but in no event later than July 31, 1956. 
‘’, of allotment or corn base Y2 of allotment or “2 of allotment or 
acreage or 50 acres ten acres 50 acres 
Allotment of corn—l0% of base 10% of allot- 10% of allot- 
acreage or 5 acres ment or 2 ac's ment or 5 ac's 
90c** 2.25 cwt 1.20 bu.** 15c lb. 3c Ib. a 
normal yield of designated acreage $4 per 
times county rate acre 


smaller of appraised yield of the field or normal yield on the farm times county rate but not less than $6 per acre. 
The basis for appraisal of loss due to natural causes: Condition of crop after loss. The basis for appraisal for plowing 


due to adverse weather 


conditions 


under, etc.: Condition of crop prior to plowing under. 


*Final date is last date established for adjusting crop acreage for acreage reserve program under terms of loan program. 
**National average—will vary by counties depending on loan rate. 
*** Except where the allotment is less than the specified maximum or minimum, the 


PEANUTS 


total allotment shall be considered as the minimum or maximum. 


WHEAT, 


WINTER TOBACCO 
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Winter Damage in 
Europe Shows Up 
In Crop Reports 


LONDON A lack of uniformity 
colors the reports of crop conditions 
from various parts of Europe but 
emphasis is still placed in many areas 
on the losses sustained last Febru- 
ary as a result of frost 

The countries of the Communist 
bloc appear to have been hard hit 
and there is a possibility that ex- 
ports from Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Rumania will be lower than the totals 
recorded in the past two years. 

Fall sown wheat in the U.K. is 
looking well though it is less forward 
than usual. Spring sown wheat, where 
sown early, is in fair condition, but 
later sown crops have been adversely 
affected by dry weather 

Reports from Italian sources indi- 
cate that good progress is being made, 
despite losses during the _ winter. 
Spain estimates a wheat crop of 3.3 
million tons, 600,000 tons less than 
last year, a reduction probably due 
to conditions last February. Greece 
may harvest a slightly better crop, 
volume-wise, than last year 

French Export Prospect 

The damage sustained in France 
during the early part of this year 
may mean that there will be little 
or no wheat available for sale on ex- 
port markets. France, fifth among 
the world’s wheat and flour export- 
ers, lost about 50% of the winter 
wheat crop last February. Prospects 
are for a yield of between 220 mil- 
lion and 260 million bushels, com- 
pared with 390 million bushels last 
year 


Crops in Yugoslavia and Austria 
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are upwards of three weeks behind 
normal, another result of the Febru- 
ary troubles. Though Hungary, Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria are endeavoring 
to increase their outputs, traders are 
dubious about the possibility of stocks 
being available for the general ex- 
port market because the Russians 
have listed some heavy demands. The 
position in Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia is only fair. Russian reports 
are limited, but it is believed that a 
heavy snow covering enabled the 
Ukraine to escape the worst of the 
February weather. Traders do not 
expect the volume of export business 
out of Black Sea ports will provide 
much serious competition this year. 

In North Africa, Tunis reports a 
potential durum crop of nearly 440,- 
000 tons against 291,000 tons last 
year. The soft wheat offtake is ex- 
pected to touch nearly 200,000 tons 
against 104,000 tons last year. Avail- 
able for export will be 100,000 tons 
of durum and 55,000 tons of soft 
wheat, if prospects live up to expec- 
tations. 

South Australia, preparing for get- 
ting the new crop in the ground, is 
expected to slash 200,000 acres off 
last year’s sown area of 1.6 million 
acres. New South Wales, too, is ex- 
pected to make a reduction from 
1955’s 2,730,000 acres. West Aus- 
tralian prospects are good but 
Queensland is reporting a reduced 
acreage for wheat. 

Subsoil moisture in the Argentine 
is reported as ample following mod- 
erate and regular rains. The Indian 
crop is threshing out satisfactorily, 
but is below that of last year. Iraq 
expects to have a wheat export sur- 
plus of about 50,000 tons. Lebanon 
and Israel each forecast their new 
crops at 70,000 tons while Syria may 
have an export availability of 350,000 
tons. 








Domestic Activity 


DALLAS Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
June 14 included 22,500 bu. wheat, 
326.496 bu. grain sorghum, 11,250 bu. 
oats and 50,669 bu. corn 

4 

KANSAS CITY Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended June 13 included 44,149 bu. 
wheat, 21,184 bu. corn, 6,279 bu. bar- 
ley, 2,654 bu. oats and 10,661 bu. 
grain sorghum 

~ ¥ 


PORTLAND—-Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
June 13 included 3,096 bu. wheat, 
8,010 bu. barley and 7,000 cwt. grain 
sorghum 

¢ v 


MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative do- 
sales reported for the week 
ended June 14 included 38,416 bu 
wheat, 221,775 bu. corn, 36,605 bu. 
barley, 135,065 bu. oats, 177,098 bu. 
rye and 12,673 bu. flaxseed 
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mestic 


CHICAGO Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
June 13 included 1,264,437 bu. corn, 
68,217 bu. wheat, 23,103 bu. oats and 
3,774 bu. barley 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





Export Sales 


DALLAS—-Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended June 14 
included 2,754,172 bu. wheat, 950,000 
bu. grain sorghum, 410,000 bu, barley 
and 200,000 bu. oats. 

¢ % 

KANSAS CITY Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week 
ended June 13 included 3,759 bu. 
wheat and 48,600 bu. corn, and also 
157,522 bu. wheat sold for use in 
the non-IWA export program. 


67 


PORTLAND Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
June 13 included 5,763,020 bu. wheat, 
3,810,607 bu. barley and 1,274,192 bu. 
corn. 


MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week end- 
ed June 14 included 75,970 bu. wheat 
and 5,400 bu. corn. 


4 % 


CHICAGO Cumulative export 
sales reported for the weck ended 
June 13 included 1,014,938 bu. corn 
861,456 bu. wheat, 410,000 bu. rye 
and 450,000 bu. barley. 





Wheat Utilization Conference Reveals 
Progress of Government Research Work 


PEORIA, ILL.—The government is 
busy in basic research of benefit to 


the ur milling industry. 

Th ope of the research program 
was demonstrated to around 30 top 
mill ‘nical representatives who at- 
tend e wheat utilization research 
conf: e at the Northern Regional 
Res« Branch, Peoria, Ill, on 
June 12 

At the request of the technical ad- 
visor) committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, the conference 


was held to acquaint milling admin- 
istrators and scientists throughout 
the country with the program and 
prog s of research on the chemistry 
and technology of wheat and wheat 
products as carried on by utilization 
laboratories, Participating in the con- 
ference were the Northern and West- 
ern Utilization Research branches 
Nearly 40 staff and USDA representa- 
tives took part in the program 

Opening the program the morning 
of June 11 was Dr. W. Dayton Ma- 
clay, chief of the Northern Utilization 
Research Branch, who welcomed the 
visitcrs and remarked generally on 
the research program. W. L. Heald, 
Acme-Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, 
chairman of the technical advisory 
committee of the MNF, also spoke. A 
tour of the laboratories followed. Vis- 
itors saw the culture collection of 
bacteria, molds and yeasts; a demon- 
Stration in the investigation of the 
microscopic stucture of grain kernels; 
a method for the direct determination 
of bran in flour; bread flavor con- 
Stituents; and _ physical - chemical 
methods used in the examination of 
wheat gluten and gluten fractions 

Keen Interest 

The research group were guests at 
a dinner at Murphy's Restaurant the 
evening of the first day. Herman 
Steen, executive vice president of the 
MNF, Chicago, presided. In remark- 
ing on the program, Mr. Steen said 
that interest among the industry rep- 
resentatives in the research program 
is keen. The researchers themselves 
are eager to explain what they are 
doing and ask for suggestions and 
ideas on which they can work. A 
great deal of discussion was held dur- 
ing the meeting on wheat tempering 
and conditioning. A research program 
on this problem is getting started 

Among the topics and speakers 
were: ‘Microscopic Structure of the 
Wheat Kernel,” Dr. M. M. MacMast- 
ers, Northern Branch; “Wheat Glu- 
ten,” Dr. Robert J. Dimler, Northern 
Branch; “Improving the Quality of 
Bread and Doughs,” Dr. Ivan A 


Wolff, Northern Branch; “Frozen 
Bakery Products,” Dr. James W 
Pence, Western Branch; “Cereal 


Starches,’ Dr. Frederic R 


Robert S. Miller 
Heads Salina Board 


SALINA, KANSAS Robert S 
Miller, of the Simpson, Laybourn, 
Miller & Stark Grain Co. here, was 
elected president of the Salina Board 
of Trade at the annual meeting June 
13. He succeeds Dean Evans, Evans 
Grain Co 

teelected to the board of directors 
were Don Milikan, C-G Grain Co.; 
W. C. Nichols, Morrison Grain Co.; 
Robert Kauffman, Smoot Grain Co., 
and Joe FE. Miller, Pyle Elevator Co 

H. P. Lorenz, International Milling 
Co., was elected to the board for a 
one-year term 


Senti, 





Northern Branch; “Flour Protein 
Characteristics and Baking Be- 
havior,” Dale K. Mecham, Western 
Branch. 

“Countercurrent Distribution — of 
Lipids; Phospholipids of Wheat 
Flour,” Dr. John C. Cowan, North- 
ern Branch; “The Value of Micro- 
organisms in Wheat Research,” Dr 
Robert G. Benedict, Northern Branch 

Another similar research confer- 
ence is tentatively planned for Sep- 
tember, 1957 


GREAD (® THE STAFF OF LiIfTt—- 


Stock Control 
Of Fulton Bag 
Firm Sold 


ATLANTA, GA.-A group of indus- 
trialists has purchased stock control 
of the 88 year old Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills. The amount involved was 
approximately ten million dollars 

Fulton operates nationwide with 
mills and bleachery located here and 
bag manufacturing plants in Atlanta, 
Savannah, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Dallas, New Or- 
leans and Los Angeles 

A new board of directors was elect- 
ed including: Julius W. Abernethy, 
Newton, N.C.; David Berdon, New 
York City; I. T. Cohen, Atlanta; 
Thomas L. Kaplin, Toledo, Ohio; 
Joseph Karp, Cincinnati, Ohio; Jay 
Levine, New York City; Bernard A 
Mitchell, Chicago; Moses Riehter, Mt 
Gilead, N.C.; A. A. Shuford, Jr., 
Hickory, N.C. and Herbert L. Werner, 
New York City 

First action by the new board was 
to reelect the majority of officers of 
the old company to their former posi- 
tions. Mr. Abernethy was elected 
chairman of the board and Robert O 
Arnold, president. Mr. Richter was 
named vice chairman of the board 
and treasurer and Mr. Mitchell was 
elected secretary and chairman of the 
executive committee 

Oflicers Reclected 

Reelected to their former positions 
in the company were: Jason M, Elsas, 
vice president and general manager, 
bag division, New Orleans. La.; Nor- 
man E. Elsas, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, mill division, Atlanta, 
and Clarence EF. Elsas, vice president 
and general manager, fabrics division, 
Atlanta 

E. A. Cronheim was elected to the 
post of assistant secretary and George 
L. Brogdon to the post of assistant 
treasurer. F. G. Barnet, St. Louis, and 
FE. Monroe Hornsby, New York City, 
were both reelected vice presidents, 

The executive committee is headed 
by Mr. Mitchell and is composed of 
Messrs. Shuford, Werner, Richter, 
Karp and Levine 

Mr. Mitchell emphasized the 
tremendous potential in the multiwall 
paper bag field. He said one of the 
things which attracted the new in- 
vestment group was the phenomenal 
growth of the paper bag industry, 
with its 1000% increase since World 
War II 

Fulton's headquarters for the mill 
and fabrics division will continue in 
Atlanta, while the bag division will 
continue to be directed from New 
Orleans. Along with its nine plants 
Fulton also maintains sales offices in 
New York City, Chicago, Oklahoma 
City, Phoenix, San Francisco and 
Winter Haven, Fla. 
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juyers called the tune in the flour 
sales market last week—and it 
resembled a funeral dirge. Business 
of all kinds was very slow in nearly 
all markets as prices generally work- 
ed lower. The steady downtrend in 
prices has convinced buyers that the 
best course is to sit on the sidelines 
and watch until the wheat crop makes 
its full force felt on the market. The 
little business done last week was in 
the nature of fill-in quantities for im- 
mediate needs 

Spring wheat mills had sales that 
averaged 37% of capacity, the lowest 
in more than a year, A week before, 
the average was 124% and a year ago 
it was 42% 

Sales were down for Southwest 
mills, too. Last week sales averaged 
21% of five-day capacity compared 
with 55% the week earlier and 84% 
of a year ago 

The same was true in the central 
and southeastern states where total 
sales averaged 25@20% of capacity, 
compared with 35@40% the previous 
week 

Rye flour sales were also slow last 
week even though the market ad- 
vanced 10¢ before coming back down 
5¢. The wait for new crop was also 
credited with holding back sales, 

Flour production in the U.S, last 
week averaged 89% of five-day capa- 
city, a slump from the 93% of the 
previous week and slightiy under the 
90% in the corresponding week a 
year ago. Only the southwestern mills 
were able to. hold their own with a 
93% average last week and the week 
before. All other production centers 
and areas reported less production 
last week than the week before. 
Kight-percentage-point drops were 
noted in Minneapolis, the Northwest 
as a whole and the central and south- 
eastern states, Other losses were not 
as large. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: A quiet settled over 
sales offices of spring wheat flour 
mills last week, the likes of which 
had not been seen for more than a 
year. Sales averaged 37% of five-day 
capacity, a big drop from the 124% 
of the week before and even below 
the 42% of a year ago, 

Prices turned softer during the 
week, finishing on June 15 with a net 
loss of S¢ for spring patent bakery 
grades. Family prices were unchanged 
during the week, but on June 18 went 
down 20¢ sack on large sizes of na- 
tionally advertised brands and 15¢ 
ewt, on case sizes. The price of pri- 
vate jabel family flour was un- 
changed, Clears prices were down 
about 5S¢, but one trade report said 
that clears had gone for as much as 
25¢ under that level, 

There was little feature to the slow 
week. The usual few cars on a fill-in 
or p.d.s. basis were reported sold, but 
the trade reported that buyers were 
holding back to see if the prices 
would work still lower when the new 
crop harvest is felt in the market, It 
was thought by some that business 
would continue in this manner until 
between the first and middle part of 
July 

Directions were considered fair to 
good, However, mill representatives 
suid that there was considerable ef- 
fort being expended to keep the di- 
rections coming in. Shipments for 
spring wheat mills averaged 96% of 
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Sales Slow to Standstill 
As Flour Buyers Wait 


five-day capacity last week, compared 
with 88% the week before and 89% a 
year ago. 

Production of flour at Minneapolis 
dipped to 78% of five-day capacity 
compared with 86% the week before 
and 104% a year ago. Interior North 
west mills also experienced lower 
production, averaging 92% last week 
compared with 99% the week previ 
ous. A year ago their production wa 
79% of average. For the Northwest 
as a whole, the average output of 
87% of capacity last week was eight 
points below the 95% of the previous 
week and nine points under the 96% 
of a year ago 

Quotations June 15, 100-lb. cotton 
carlots; Standard patent $5.97@6.07, 
short patent $6.0796.17, high gluten 
$6.3706.52, first clear $5.47@5.97 
whole wheat $5.77@5.97, family $6.25 
7.30, 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales dropped 
to less than a fourth of five-day capa 
city in the Southwest last week as 
most of the trade was awaiting the 
rapid advance of the winter wheat 
harvest and its effect on flour prices 
Sales averaged 21% of capacity, com 
pared with 55% in the previous week 
and 84% a year ago 

The lack of activity extended into 
all phases of flour sales. Bakery flour 
demand was at a slow pace even 
though prices have taken a_ turn 
lower. Family interest was at a very 
low ebb and mills were hesitant to 
discuss new crop prospects because 
of the high protein indications of the 
new crop in the Southwest. A short 
age of ordinary protein could be a 
possibility. 

Export demand reached a_ very 
moderate degree with no important 
transactions taking place. Clears were 
in very tight supply for June and 
buyer interest for July was lacking 
Hence, the market was quiet 

Quotations June 15, carlots, Kan 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.58@5.60, standard 
95% patent $5.4875.50, straight $5.43 


“#545, established brands of family 
flour $6.30@7.15, first clears $4.45%4 
455, second clears $4.30@4.35, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.05@4.20 

Oklahoma City: Trading was slow 
last week and prices closed un- 
changed on family flour and 10¢ low- 
er on bakery. Quotations June 15, de- 
livered Oklahoma points 
Family short patent $6.507@6.70, 
standard patent $5.8076, bakery un- 
enriched short patent $5.8075.90, 
95% standard patent $5.7005.80 
straight grade $5.6505.75. Truck 
lots higher on all grade 


carlots 


Hutchinson: Tension mounted in 
the flour business, mills of this area 
found the past week. PDuyer were 
watching the growing Kansas wheat 
harvest closely but few were enter 


ing the market. Som mall inde- 
pendents extended coverage into the 
new crop year, but sale vere gen 
erally limited to single carlots. With 
the harvest generally 10 day head 
of normal, mills expect change 
from the traditional buyin pree 
around July 4. Family busine was 


light. Operations were 3 1 days 
ind the same was expected for the 
week ahead. Prices were off 10¢ on 
both bakery and family flour, due t 


decline of premiums under new 
wheat pressure and to an advance 
in millfeed credits. Quotations June 


15, basis Kansas City: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, en 
riched $606.10: bakers’ short patent 
in papers $5.45@5.50; standard $5.35 
5.40 

Salina: Demand wa quiet for 
flour last week with prices practical 
ly the same as the week before. Ship 
ping directions were good 

Texas: Flour busine continued 
hand-to-mouth last week with most 
buyers awaiting lower prices based 
on new crop, and sales amounted to 
only 15@20% of capacity. Running 
time averaged three to four days per 
week. The price on family flour was 
unchanged, while bakers flour was 
10¢ lower and first clears 5¢ higher 
Quotations June 15, 100’s cottons 
Extra high patent family $707.30, 
standard bakers, unenriched $5.904 
6, first clears, unenriched $4.55@ 4.65, 
delivered Texas common points 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
30%, compared with 80% the pre- 


( ntinued on |] 





Semolina Price Breaks Sharply on 
Durum Drop; Sales Continue Light 


A sharply lowered durum price was 
the main factor in a big drop in the 
price of semolina last week, Buyers 
not particularly in need of supplies 
apparently didn't feel that the price 
had reached a plateau and continued 
to be tough to sell 

Those sales consummated wer 
small and for immediate shipment 
spaghetti and macaroni manufactur 
ers wishing to get the processing 
done quickly before shutting down 
their plants for vacations 

The price of durum wheat testing 
60 Ib. at Minneapolis was down 12¢ 
to $2.60 bu. on June 15 from a week 
earlier. The big drop reportedly was 
due to extremely large receipts and 
the simultaneous withdrawal of the 
export interests that had been in the 
market for some time, Semolina fol 
lowed the cut, dropping 35¢ to $6.60 
cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. The 50° 
durum-50% hard wheat blends wer 





also down 20¢ to $6.40 cwt. Granu 
lars were 25¢ cwt. lowe: 


Production by durum mills last 
week averaged 83% of five-day ca 
pacity, compared with 91% of th 


week before and 79% of a year ago 
Prices for No. 1 durum wheat 
it Minne 

apolis June 15, were as follow 


13.5% moisture or less 


*60 1 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


lDburum products output a rey ed to Ti 
Northwestern Miller by 1 esentir 
pproximately 100% of the tot I lurur 
ipacity, in e} based on f ’ w 
5-day wh \\ 
ca I ! 
pacity tu I 
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Millfeed Prices 
Level Off After 
Posting Gains 


After raining substantially the 
middle of last week, millfeed prices 
turned weaker on June 15 and June 
18. The strength during the week 
was enough, however, to give most 
heavier millfeeds net gains for the 
week ended June 18. Bran prices 
were generally unchanged to a little 
weaker. Good demand for standard 
middlings resulted in net price ad- 
vances of $2@4. The demand for 
feed was enough to keep supplies 
from pressing on the market. Mill 
running time was about average for 
this time of year 

Demand for feed was generally 
lighter in the Northwest last week 
with the reduction attributed largely 
to seasonal developments 

A big factor for some mills was 
the steep decline in dairy feed vol- 
ume. Other manufacturers said hot 
weather and extensive field activity 
of farmers had cut down on feed 
movement at the retail level. Also, 
some dealers were said to be well- 
stocked because of big promotions 
put on in May 

On the other hand, seasonal sit- 
uations were holding sales of a num- 
ber of types of feed to a good level 
Turkey feeds held to good tonnage, 
and starter and grower feed for 
chickens also was making up a con- 
siderable volume. Hog feed demand 
was improved for some mills, but 
over-all volume was generally below 
a year ago 

Formula feed production continued 
at the season’s top volume in the 
Southwest last week. Most mills in 
dicated the first half of June has 
been the peak period of feed move- 
ment in the area 

jroiler and turkey feeding con- 
tinues at good levels in spite of erratic 
produce markets. Starter, growing 
and laying feeds are moving at a 
good volume now. Hog feed demand 
still leaves much to be desired, al- 
though the hog market continues to 
show definite improvement over con- 
ditions earlier this year. Cattle feed 
sales have been minute, but a scat- 
tering of dairy feed demand is re- 
ported, particularly from the dry 
areas 

Feed manufacturers report a fair- 
ly satisfactory state of business in 
the central states during the week 
ending June 13. Although there are 
variations between the various feed 
mixers, generally feed sales are ahead 
of a year ago. Some feed men say 
they are fairly level on orders, while 
others report a backlog of around 
three days 

Observers can note no particular 
feature in the industry at present, 
pointing out that this is the time of 
year when business usually is good 
The usual slowing down of dairy 
feeds is in progress, and a few com- 
plaints about the rate of development 
of hog feed business are heard. Tur- 
key feeds are moving well, and mo- 
lasses feeds, too, are drawing a heavy 
demand 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
45.290 tons 
last week, according to figures com 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the ecyrrent week 


those areas amounted 


compared with an output of 46,390 in 
the previous week and 45,743 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 


arenes 


a 
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Wheat Futures Fluctuate in 
Narrow Range, Gain Slightly 


utures moved with- 
inges during the week 
18 and finished that pe- 
ixed note. There were net 
contracts at Kansas 
on all options, except July 
Minneapolis futures were 
however. Developments 
the harvesting and 
winter wheat crop 
most influence 
although there were 
other tactors also mentioned 
iryness in the 


pi ices 


ins ol! ill 


rowing wut of 
ing of the 


eem | ?) 


have the 
futures 
such as 
spring wheat 
export 
crop 


area, 
business 
estimate. 
wheat futures 

July $2.07% 
$2.09%. December 
March $2.14% @2.14%; 
July $2.06'%, Septem- 
O08 4 @ 2.08% December 
March $2.12%; Minneapolis 
23%, September $2.20, De- 
cember $2.194 


prospects tor more 
nd the government 
Closing prices for 
June 18 were: Chicago 
‘es, September 
a2.14 


Kan l ( ty 


‘ 

with a 
June 18 
t advances, gain 
March to 1 
options 


Compared earlier 
posted 
ranging 
a1%¢@ for 
up 4@ 
exception of July which 


week 


pr ices 


Ju Chicago we! 


¢ witn the 


vas down “¢ from the June 11 
price Minneapolis contracts lost 
l'e¢ for Ju ind lesser amounts for 
the more distant months 

Bullish pressures were felt across 
the board, particularly on June 13 
ind June 14. These gains were offset 


by pronounced weakness on June 15 
ind June 18 


Continued Reluctance 


Strength of the futures prices was 
iid to have stemmed largely from 
1 continued reluctance on the part 
of growers to sell their wheat on the 


pen market, preferring instead to 
tore it for Commodity Credit Corp 
oan 

The vinter wheat harvest moved 
ilor rapidly during the week ended 
June 18, aided by favorable weather 
ind yield were reported] above ex 


pectation However, the absence of 


irge hedging sales convinced the 
trade that a fairly low percentage 
of tl wheat is being sold for cash 
While hedging sales increased to- 
ward the end of the week, it seemed 


that the percentage into the free 


irket had not increased appreci- 
ably. Higher prices earlier in the 
vet were said to have reflected 
the trade belief that higher levels 


vould have to be maintained to in- 


! imple supplies for mill and com- 
nercial needs through the season 
Export factors were also said to 
ive influenced the markets. Con- 
il committee action permit- 
ting barter deals with Soviet satel- 
te countries was offset by apparent 
dec on of top level USDA officials 
to reject trade proposals to force ex- 
port grain trade into the open mar- 
et. Crop reports from Europe indi- 
cated that an over-all reduction is 
the offir with France the big 
t lose Buyers of U.S. wheat dur- 
the week include Formosa, 2% 
7 on bushels of West Coast. and 
Japal j million bushels of West 
Coast and Canadian grain 
Rains Arrive 
Cones ibout dryne in the 
p vheat area expressed early 
t} e} eemed to be offset by 
le | id ins over the week end 
vhicl ‘ ikely to maintain favor- 
. conditions for a larger 





spring crop than in 1955, USDA esti- 
mated about a 20 million bushel in- 
crease, offsetting an estimated 11 mil- 
lion bushel winter wheat 
duction. 


crop re 


Demand Good 
Receipts of wheat at the primary 
markets for the week ended June 14 
totaled 10.4 million bushels compared 
with 5.7 million the week before and 
8 million the same week last year 
Minneapolis had a total of 1,005 cars 
for the week with 128 cars assigned 
to CCC. Duluth received a total of 
1087 cars. A fairly cash de- 
mand was displayed for spring wheat 
and premiums advanced at the top 
of the range for all protein brackets 
The low end of the 
was unchanged but a 
vance in basic futures 
in the cash price. On 
following trading 
Ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
and No. 1 northern spring 3@6¢ over 
the Minneapolis July price; 12% pro- 
tein 5@10¢ over, 13% protein 7@12¢ 
over, 14% protein 12@17¢ over, 15% 
protein 14419¢ over, and 16% pro- 
tein 22@27¢ over. The average pro- 
tein content of hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 14.15%, durum 11.64% 
Durum wheat prices during the 
past week were off sharply and bids 
were reduced 12¢ for all test weight 
brackets. Lack of export demand and 


Cash 


rin rd 


various ranges 
fractional ad- 
was reflected 
June 15 the 


ranges prevailed: 


general slow buying interest were 
mentioned as factors. (See table on 
page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis June 15 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Northern 


(ordinary $2.27% @2.30% 
11% Protein % u ™ 
1 Protein 9% u % 
I Protein 11% 2.36% 
14% Protein 16% @ 41% 
1 % Protein ee ‘3% 
lf Protein is\a 514% 

Protein premium for ver 16% ¢ eacl 


4% higher 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Secale 


fone cent premium each It over 68 Ib 


1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib 


Early and rapid expansion of 
wheat harvest in 
weakness in the 


the 
Kansas has led to 
cash wheat market 
at Kansas City. Receipts have in- 
creased materially with the volume 
unusually early this year, in spite of 
scattered heavy moisture in parts of 
Kansas where the ripening process is 
well toward completion. Receipts 
jumped to 588 cars on June 15, and 
over the week-end 1,237 cars came 
into the Kansas City market. Total 
receipts last week were 1,804 cars 


compared with 357 in the previous 
week and 825 a year ago 
Ordinary wheat was down about 


14 2¢ during the week with No, 1 
dark and hard ordinary figured at 


203¢ over on June 18. Intermediate 
proteins declined 4¢ on both ends of 
the premium range, trading June 18 
in the range of 24 24¢ over. The 14% 
protein wheat was 54 30¢ over, indi- 
cating a 1%2¢ drop during the week 
The basic July future showed mod- 
erate strength compared with a week 


ago. The close June 18 was $2.06, 
as against a $2.04% close a week 
previous 
The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 15 
is shown in the accompanying table 
1 ferk and Hard $2.09 
io nd Hard a4 
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t ' ’ All mi ti ined 
mosa was in the market for 70,000 
7 
tons of white wheat ana some hard 
red winters. Shipment will be spread 
from now until November, Japan 
took four cargoes of white wheat, 
st Ft. Worth, No. 1 hard winter reported for August shipment. In 
wheat was reported sellit June 18 at addition Pakistan was to be in the 
$2 991,402.31! delivered Texas con market for 110,000 tons of white 
mon points. Demand was fair with wheat on June 18, Exporters have 
. ! > the the "f andle e 
offerings light because most of the more than they can handle in th 
next couple of month 
wheat was reported going into 
New crop wheat is in excellent 
ernment loan . 
' condition after liberal rains most of 
% rt wt t ty yn ‘ il ore ‘“ ” 
hexp — : - the week. This just about “makes 
Ni, ‘ vont } ‘ ‘ 
he Pacifie North ech il the winter wheat crop, with little 
though for perator ready re-seeding necessary. Spring wheat 
had more busine than they could ilso «benefited from the rains, both 
handle before the end of July. For east and west of the Cascades 
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PARAGUAY TO BUY 4,800 METRIC 
TONS OF FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—Paraguay is in the market for 4,800 metric tons of 
wheat flour under a purchase authorization issued by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. The deal is made under an agreement reached between the 
governments of the U.S. and Paraguay May 2, 1956. 

Numbered 86-02, the authorization excludes flour milled from durum 
wheat. Sales contracts made on or after June 25 and up to Oct. 1 will be 
eligible for USDA financing. Delivery to importers will be fa.» vessels U.S. 
ports. Shipments may be made within the period detailed. 

Purchases will be made by Alejandro Pane, Roger Smith Hotel, 18th 
St. and Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C., telephone National 8-2740,. 





Official Anniversary Celebration 
Of Pure Food Act Set for June 27 


WASHINGTON Official cere- 
monies marking the 50th anniversary 


of the passage of the first federal 
pure food and drugs act and the 
meat inspection act, termed the 
most important peacetime legisla- 


tion in U.S, history,” will be held in 
Washington June 27. 

The day-long meeting, for which 
an attendance of 800 has already 
been registered, will be sponsored 
jointly by the Food Law Institute; 

ociation of Food and Drug Offi- 
cials of the U.S.; Association of Of- 
ficial Agricultural Chemists; U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare; and Meat Inspection 
Branch, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture 

Morning and afternoon sessions 
scheduled at the departmental 
auditorium, Constitution Ave. be- 
tween 12th and 14th Sts., with a 
luncheon at the Willard Hotel and 
anniversary banquet at the Mayflow- 
er Hotel 

Participating in the anniversary 
program will be Paul Martin, Cana- 
dian minister of health, and the fol- 
lowing U.S. government officials, 
ecretary of health, education and 
welfare Marion B, Folsom; secretary 
of agriculture Ezra Taft Benson; 
postmaster general Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield; commissioner of food and 
drugs George P. Larrick; Rep. J. 
Perey Priest; Dr, A. R. Miller, meat 
inspection branch, department of 
agriculture, Talks also will be given 
by Mrs. Theodore Chapman, presi- 
dent, General Federation of Women's 


are 





Grain Machinery 
Group Expands 
Meeting Schedule 


NEW YORK--An expanded meet- 
ing sehedule was adopted by the 
Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Assn. at a meeting of the 
wroup's board of directors at Chicago, 

The general meeting planned for 
June was cancelled because many 
members were unable to be present 


for various vital reasons, In the 
meantime, a number of members 
have called attention to the im- 


portance of expanding the meeting 
schedule, officers of the group said, 

As a result, four regular meetings 
of the board will be held in each 
year, one being held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meeting. Quar- 
terly board meetings will be open 
to all members, The next two board 
meetings are scheduled for Septem- 
ber and December. 

The next annual meeting will be 
at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss., March 13-17. 





Clubs; William F. Schnitzler, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and Charles 
B. Shuman, American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Among industry representatives 
scheduled to speak are G,. Cullen 
Thomas, Genera] Mills, Inc.; Charles 
Wesley Dunn, Food Law Institute; 
Porter Jarvis, Swift & Co.; John T 
Connor, Merck & Co.; Charles G 


Mortimer, General Foods Corp 
James Hill, Sterling Drug, Inc.; Roy 
G. Lucks, California Packing Corp 


and H, Gregory Thomas, Chanel, Inc 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF re 


Vancouver Grain 
Shipments Set 
New Record 


VANCOUVER Grain shipments 
from this port for the week ended 
June 13 set a new record for the port 
at 4,183,168 bu. The previous high 
was set the previous week with 3,573,- 
727 bu. The total for the crop year 
to June 13 was 87,119,541 bu. against 
only 75,591,947 bu. in the same period 
last season, 

One ship accounted for a good 
share of the week's record figure. The 
new Greek-owned freighter Demos- 
thenes D., flying the Liberian flag and 
fresh from the building yards in Ja 
pan, loaded a new record for the port 
totaling 14,350 long tons This 
amounts to 535,734 bu. of No. 5 wheat 
bound for Germany. The new ship, 
built like a tanker with bridge and 
engines aft, presented somewhat of 
a problem in loading from the eleva 
tor galleries. 


——@AEAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Aug. 15 Completion 
Set for Elevator 


REDFIELD, S.D Aug. 15 has 
been set as the completion date for a 
million-bushel elevator at Redfield, 
S.D. The elevator is being built by 
the Western Grain Corp., a Kansas 
firm headed by G. W. Meeker, presi- 
dent. Sampson Construction Co., Sa 
lina, Kansas, has the contract 
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G. V. Flowers Heads 
Richmond, Va., 


Exchange 


RICHMOND, VA.—G. V 
T. W. Wood & Sons, is 
president of the 
Grain Exchange. 

Other officers chosen at the annual 
meeting were J. Russell Parker, Jr., 
Providence Forge, vice president; Wil- 
liam J. Melvin, Jr., Southern Broker- 
age Co., Richmond, secretary-treas- 
urer, and E, M. Eppes, Carter-Ven- 
able Co., Richmond, chairman of the 
quotations committee 





Flowers, 
the new 
Richmond (Va.) 


CWB Reports Final 
Figures for Wheat 
Pool of 1954-55 


WINNIPEG — Final figures cover- 
ing the 1954-55 pool account for 
wheat have been revealed in the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board supplementary 
report tabled in the House of Com- 
mons. Fina] disposition in the 1954-55 
pool included export sales on Class 
II basis of 184,955,914 bu., sales un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment of 68,622,226 bu. and domestic 
sales of 68,041,920 bu. Weight losses 
that occurred in transit and in dry- 
ing totaled 108,016 bu. A total of 
161,381,331 bu. were transferred to 
the 1955-56 pool account, to make up 
total receipts in the pool of 483,109,- 
409 bu 

Of the 161,381,331 bu. transferred 
to the 1955-56 pool, 112,004,122 bu. 
were covered by priced open sales 
contracts, and were transferred at 
contract prices. The remaining 49,- 
377,209 bushels of unsold stocks 
which included unpriced open sales 
contracts were transferred at the 
board’s current market price on the 


date of transfer. 

In its report the board commented 
briefly on market conditions from 
Aug. 1, 1955 to May 4, 1956, when 
the 1954-55 pool was closed out. 

“During the period,” the report 
stated, “1955 wheat production 
throughout the world was a factor. 


For the third successive year Europe 
produced very large wheat crops and 
these new supplies had the effect of 
lowering import demand during the 
early part of 1955-56. Wheat produc- 
tion in 1955 in Asia was also at a 
high level. In North America, Ca- 
nadian wheat production was sub- 
stantially higher than in 1954 and 
this increase more than offset the 
moderate decrease in wheat produc- 
tion in the U.S 

“Australian wheat production was 
considerably larger than in 1954-55. 
In late fall unfavorable crop news 
from the Argentine became a market 
factor. Later it turned out that the 
Argentine wheat crop, which is nor- 
mally harvested in December-Janu- 
ary, was about 100 million bushels 
less than in the preceding year and 
such as to sharply curtail wheat ship- 
ments from the Argentine for a year 
at least.” 

The report pointed out that 
development in the Argentine was 
followed by news of an extremely 
cold winter in western Europe, caus- 
ing serious crop damage in France 
and less damage in other Western 
European countries 

“These two factors combined with 
limited reserve wheat stocks in 
Europe had the effect of increasing 
current and forward buying of wheat 
in the early part of 1956” the report 


this 


said. 

The report confirmed that the 
U.S. wheat disposal program, which 
had continued on an _ accelerated 


scale, had been a disturbing market 
factor in 1955-56 and restricted Ca- 
nadian sales in important markets 
It also indicated that of 106 mil- 
lion bushels of feed grades of wheat 
included in the 1954-55 wheat pool, 
41 million bushels were transferred 
to the 1955-56 pool account. Of the 


latter, priced open sales contracts 
were held for 30 million bushels 
BREAD '& THE STAFF OF ,e— 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
plled by the secretary of the Chicago I urd 
of Trade June $, 1954 (000's or tted 
Wheat Ontes Rye Barl'y 
Huffalo 726 
Lakes 45 a6 
Totals 770 66 
Previous week 1,889 613 
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Wallace & Tiernan 
Sells Thomson Line 
Of Bakery Equipment 


BELLEVILLE, N.J The line of 
bakery equipment manufactured by 
the Thomson Machine Division of 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc., Belleville, 
has bought by the Dutchess 
bakers Machinery Co., Inc., Beacon, 
N.Y. according to a joint announce- 
ment by H. W. Sawyer, general man- 
ager of Thomson, and E. F. 
vice president of Dutchess. . 

The Thomson Machine Division, 
formerly the Thomson Machine Co., 
manufactured a line of dough mould- 
ing equipment. These moulders, com- 
bined with Dutchess dividers, round- 
ers, and automatic proofers, will give 
Dutchess a complete dough make-up 
unit for bread 


been 


Pearce, 


Thomson will make available to 
Dutchess key personnel so that there 
will be no interruption of operation 


in manufacturing and selling the 
Thomson line 
Both Thomson and Dutchess are 


old names in bakery equipment man- 
ufacturing, Thomson being over 60 
years old and Dutchess this 
celebrating its 70th anniversary 


year 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF re 


Bread Price Increase 


VANCOUVER~—-Retail bread prices 
have advanced one cent a loaf in 
Vancouver making the new price 16¢ 
for the standard loaf. Previous sales 
were made retail at two loaves for 
25¢ in chain stores. These stores have 
not yet made any change 
the larger chain 
price increase Was 
rising cost of materials, 
production, distribution and labor 
Five of the larger bakeries have 
just entered into an agreement with 


Spokesmen for 
bakeries said the 
due to the 


the union providing for a $2.50 a 
week pay boost for every inside 
worker 

BREATC 1@ THE STAFF OF Lire 


New Address for 
GMI’s Flour Sales 
Office in New York 


MINNEAPOLIS—The flour division 
of General Mills, Inc., has moved its 
New York operations into a new of- 


fice at 156 William St., New York 
38, N.Y., Don A. Stevens, company 
vice president and general manager 


of the division, announces. 
Involved in the move are the 
eastern flour regional sales office, 
headed by C. R. Kolb. east- 


ern general sales manager; the east- 
ern flour district sales office, headed 
by C. C. Stumpf, district sales man- 
ager, and the export office, headed 
by A. W. Schliesman, eastern export 
sale smanager. These activities were 
previously quartered at 80 Broad St., 
New York 


BREAD \@ THE STAFF OF Lift 


UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 


Commere grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the lose of the week ending 
1956, and June 10, 1955, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market 
ing Administration of the U.8 


al stocks of 


Department 


of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted) 
Canadian 
American in bond— 
June June June June 
5 10 2 ‘ 
1956 19 1956 1965 
Wheat 73,963 3¢ 144 27,943 3 
Corn ‘ i 
Oata 4 0 14 j 891 
Rye ‘ f S696 ¢ 
Barley 466 18,609 41,911 42,557 
Stocks of U.8. bonded grain itn store and 


afloat n Canadian market 
ures for rrresponding 
ntheses (000's 


June ‘ fig 
of a year 
omitted) 


date ago 


corn 


given in pare 
279 (402) bu 
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CCC’s Report on Loan Programs May Be 
Guide to USDA’s View on Corn Prices 


W ASHINGTON—Ar perating re- 
toft Commodity Credit Corp.'s 
ims for th ajor crops 
i guide to the future Of 
that y's policy or rn prices. 
to tl time it ha eemed that 
l Department \griculture 
1 for a sales effect which 
iid hold the terminal irket corn 
rice within a range of $1.60 bu. cash 
t Cl ind the nearby futures 
t thin a 5¢ pri lifferential 
ttern, while 1 penly con- 
USDA offi seems in 
ffect e it is nov een that the 
Stabilization Service has 
‘ ! corn at countt Din sites 
pproximately the rate as 
t ye fficial report lisclose that 
SDA now appr itely 180 
ishels f 19 rop corn 
mecelivaDdil nd inger 

it of conditi 
fficials appear t have this 
d: To feed to the mar- 
ipplies of 195 p bin site 
to |} 1 the corn price within the 
re f < i cash of 
$1.6 i the nearby futures market 


bout even 


I e levels 


new price support levels 
p corn which are now seen 
t 50% of th mmercial 
rn | it $1.50 bu. with a floor of 
t than $1.25 bu. for non- 
perator in the corr icreage re- 
I il bank progran 
~ servers imply that efforts 
ell made by he USDA to 
‘ ip and maintain hog prices 
t t profitable levels for the 
Pp e hog farmer and to drive 
ut of production of the fringe 
f vho is attracted into hog pro- 
lucti cheap feed prices and high 
? ’ ’ 
Trad irces say that the Chicago 
Board of Trade’s price for December 
I d high as against the floor 
ipport price of $1.25 bu. for non- 
pe t n the commercial Corn 
Belt rhe ources emplate a 
he production of corn this year 
nitting—under the liberal 
nt ry the commercial Corn 
Belt. I ist be remembered that the 
f the 1956 « rop in the 
10¢ not c nplate any 
le reduction or plow-up of the new 
p. On the contrary, it does provide 
l price support and partici- 
pat the il banl ther land 
tal t of field crop production 
tent that it refiects an over- 
f the | icreage of 
cre or mmercial 
( Belt. In short, commercial Corn 
will get top price sup- 
I ] il i ments if 
reage T barley 
tu me ¢ 


In Excess of Last Year 

: perat tatement 
pl ! ‘ that 
h nto loan 

{ that I t “AT 
t report 

ower ft the pre’ 
riod but st relatively 
pared t lar per- 
ils are forecasting 
150 milli ishel corn 

ent for rop year 
price support loans and 
reements totaled 388,023,- 
igh Ma ] thin two 
closing date for putting 
} rn under ipport). Dur- 
iy period, April 15-May 
: bu. of corn were put un- 





der support, compared with 24,848,374 
bu. put under during the previous 30- 


day period, March 15-April 15, 1956. 
During the April 15-May 15 of a year 


earlier (1955), 30,828,964 bu. of corn 
were put under support by producers 


— BREA 


Pillsbury Official 
Voices Optimism 


ATLANTA 


ecutive vice 


s ’ re 


Robert J 
president of 


Keith, ex- 
Pillsbury 


Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, voiced opti- 
mism here about the future of the 
U.S. economy and cited the South- 
east as one of the nation’s leading 
sections for growth 

Moreover, Mr. Keith said, his com- 
pany is proving its confidence in the 


future by stepping up its expendi- 
tures for advertising its products 

Mr. Keith was here for a market- 
ing and advertising meeting held at 
the Henry Grady Hotel. The meet- 
ing was attended by 100 company 
officials and representatives from a 
Six-State area 

We take a disproportionate inter- 
est in the Atlanta and southeastern 
regions,"’ Mr. Keith admitted. ‘“That’s 
because this region rrowing out 
of proportion to most other sections 
in the country He said the indus- 
trial growth amazed him, and that 
ales of his company’s products here 
were reflecting that growth 

Mr. Keith said his company cur- 
rently is laying its plans for the first 
six months of its new fiscal year, 
which started June 1. He discounts 
the talk of busine setbacks caused 
by layoffs in the motor industry. 





Arnold 


Clyde O. 


FUMIGANT 
Industrial 


APPOINTMENT—The 
Fumigant Co. has an- 
nounced the addition of Clyde O. 
Arnold to its sales and technical 
staff. Mr. Arnold, well known as an 
operative miller for many years, will 
headquarter in Fort Worth where he 
will handle Industrial Fumigant busi- 
ness in Texas. He was with the Colo- 
Milling & Elevator Co. for 30 
years assistant to the general 
superintendent, Also, he was with the 
Standard Milling Co. as general 
superintendent in Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis and Buffalo. Other previous 
milling connections include Birdsey 
Dlour & Feed Mills, Macon, Ga., and 
Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas. 
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AOM Proposes New 
Title of Executive 
Vice President 


KANSAS CITY The executive 
con ttee of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers has proposed an amend 
met the group's constitution 

rhe purpose of the amendment is 
t nge the title of the secretary 
al e currently held by Donaid 5S 
Eb executive vice president and 
secre! The office will continue 
to | ed by the executive commit- 
ter in appointive basis and the 
dut nd responsibilities will con- 
tinue t be the same as those now 
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carried out by the secretary. The 
amendment will be voted upon at 
the 6lst annual technical conference 
in Buffalo in the spring of 1957 

It is proposed that the offices of 
president and vice president and 
treasurer remain as at present 

AOM officials comment that the 


modern trend among allied associa. 
tions and in business is for the nam 
ing of an officer as executive vice 
president and it is felt that the use 
of such a title will add to the pres 
tige of the association 
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KANSAS WHEAT—The wheat situa- 
tion in Kansas is an example of man's 
in dealing with land, Arthur 
I). Weber, dean of agriculture at Kan- 

tute College, told those attend- 


pl bern) 


ing the annual state conference of 


agriculture teachers at 
Vanhattan, Kansas, recently. 

lhe wheat surplus raises such ques- 
how much land should be de- 
voted to wheat, how many farmers 
hould grow wheat, are new quality 
concepts needed for wheat land and 
for wheat intended for bread produc- 


itional 


tions a 


tion, and what are the implications 
for young men who want to start 
farming ? 

Kansas’ wheat acreage allotment 
this year is 38% below its record 
acreage in 1937, but production effi- 
ciency nas been based largely on ma- 
chinery, fertilizers, and superior seeds. 
These costs eannot be eliminated 


when acreage shifts are made, Larger 
are needed to use these 
technological advances efficiently. 
This means fewer farmers on fewer, 
but larger, farms, Dean Weber said. 

Meantime, the number of persons 
needed in industries allied to agricul- 
ture has increased as the number en- 
gaved in farming has declined, Dean 
Weber pointed out, Of 62 million em- 
ployed Americans, 25 million work 
somewhere in agriculture—10 million 
on tarms, 6 million producing for and 
serving farmers, and 9 million proc- 
essing and distributing farm products. 
So there are opportunities for young 
men in industries allied to agricul- 
ture. Specialized training at the col- 
lege level is a distinct asset in most 
of these industries. Helping to de- 
velop fully the aptitudes, skills, and 
interests of rural youth is an oppor- 
tunity for vocational agriculture 
teachers to be of added service to 
rural communities. 

“It is not enough to conclude that 
fewer farmers will be needed in the 
future and that fewer acres will be 
needed for wheat production,” Dean 
Weber said. He recommended greater 
acceptance of a quality concept for 
land use as an important part of the 
long-term solution of wheat and land 
problems in Kansas. This concept, he 
said, envisions returning four million 
acres of crop land to grass, turning 
nine million acres from continuous 
cropping to @ grain-grass or a grain- 
grass and legume rotation, greater 
use of fallow in management of soil 
in central and western Kansas, and 
above all else, accelerated adoption of 
soil conservation practices. 

This will mean greater dependence 
on livestock in Kansas, but it also 
will mean that the wheat situation 
will be very bright in Kansas when 
production of wheat has been brought 
in line with market requirements and 
wheat is grown for bread, not for 
storage and perhaps not even for 
feeding livestock. 

Concentrating on varieties of wheat 
that produce the kind of bread the 


ACTCAYVCS 








trade wants, Dean Weber contended 

should always continue to make 

wheat Kansas’ number one crop 
®ee¢ 


1OOD FOR THE ORIENT—Many of 
us perhaps have been prone to regard 
the far eastern food situation as 
rather a hopeless one in view of the 
accelerating growth of population and 
of the seriously inadequate food levels 
which persist in many of the coun- 
tries which make up this vast area. It 
is stimulating, therefore, to read of 
the tremendous efforts which some of 
these far eastern countries are 
putting forward in an attempt to 
solve for themselves the very difficult 
problem of self-sufficiency in food a 
well as to note the success which has 
already attended their efforts. By any 
standards, the task is a formidable 
one but there has been an awakening 
to the possibilities of agricultural pro 
duction in this part of the world, too 
and as experts in these lands proceed 
to assess their agricultural resource 
in terms of land and materials of pro 
duction and to make more and more 
use of improved irrigation as well as 
the application of scientific methods 
and the extensive uses of fertilizer, it 
is possible to detect, for the first time 
in some years, a note of cautious 
optimism. Many observers indeed, fee! 
that it may be possible to come close 
to achieving the immediate as well as 
the long-range objectives under the 
various plans that have been set in 
motion, 

Asian agriculture, of course, is 
keyed essentially to the production of 
cereals-——preponderently rice which 
provide more than two-thirds of the 
calories in most Asian diets. Thus for 
many decades, the diets of these coun 
tries have been among the 
varied and the lowest in terms of 
calories of any in the world. As grow- 
ing industrialization and urbanization 
of Asian countries occurs, these 
changes will undoubtedly be accom- 
panied by some change in the pattern 


now 


least 
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of both diet and food consumption. In 
this connection, too, there is some 
evidence of progress towards a more 
western type of diet, particularly in 


Japan. Food habits, however, change 
lowly and for the time being the 
rapid expansion of population will 


continue to impose a parallel expan- 
ion in the supply of cereals, whether 
that comes from domestic production 
if from imports.-Searle Grain Com- 
pany, Ltd. 
e®ee 

50 Years Ago: 

Item—A Kansas miller recently had 
a lot of trouble with cockroaches in 
his mill. He located their rendezvous 
in the basement, from which place as 
barracks, they made frequent attacks 
to the upper floors. At a loss as to 
how to exterminate the pests with- 
out the use of poison, he finally hit 
upon the plan of equipping the base- 
ment with a battery of toads. Small 
boys furnished the supply for a 
modest cash consideration and fifty 
or more toads were housed in the 
basement. They were inactive at first 
and the roaches seemed only to grow 


bolder. The miller finally decided 
that the darkness rendered the ef- 
forts of the toads ineffective in 


catching cockroaches. Placing half a 
dozen incandescent lamps in the dark 
corners and keeping them burning 
night and day obviated this difficulty 
and the toads quickly made an end of 
the roach pest. The process is not 
patented and consequently millers af- 
flicted with roaches are welcome to 
its use without danger of infringe- 
ments litigation. 


Editorial—In milling the gross 
over-turn is so large and the percent- 
age of profit on the total value of the 
product so small that the most trifl- 
ing oversight, when persistently com- 
mitted, makes a mountain in the end. 
Thus, the matter of details in record 
keeping, in cost and in charges of one 
sort and another, becomes of unusual 





“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “I was settin’ out here in front kind of low an’ 








worried on account of the disarm’ent of nations 
an’ the Communists, an’ how the world seemed 
\\ gettin’ ornerier an’ ornerier, when along 
y) came Bullhead Brown, who's always fishin’ 
either up above or down below the dam 
less’n the crick’s froze over or the water’s 
riled. ‘Which do you think’s better, 
above or below?’ I says. ‘Better’n above 
or below what?’ says Bullhead. ‘Oh, 

nothin’, says I. ‘Well, I don’t know as 

that’s likely,’ says Bullhead. An’ some 


NS | * way or other it struck me that he’d 
come dang near answerin’ the questions I was settin’ there 


gettin’ het up about.” 
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importance and demands an excess of 
care if the business is to be made 
profitable. Profits on sales based on 
mere vague estimates of cost are 
wholly theoretical and will never 
show up in the form of dividends. It 
is very easy, in such off-hand esti- 
mates, to disregard a penny a barrel 
here and another penny there, but 
these wretched disregarded pennies 
will all show up in due time and be- 
come a most formidable enemy of 
the gain account when the annual rec- 
ord is finally made up. The moral is, 
don’t fool yourself, don’t let anyone 
else fool you. Know what it actually 
costs to make your barrel of flour. 
Know it absolutely, accurately and 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. Prove 
it and reprove it. Don’t take it for 
granted. Don’t guess at it. Don’t take 
an estimate of it. Know it. Carry on 
no milling enterprise that has not for 
its foundation, its very keystone, the 
exact, precise knowledge of the cost 
of production. If the manager does 
not know it to the fraction of a cent, 
he is incapable of operating the mill 
successfully. Don’t live in a fool’s 
paradise: that way lies bankruptcy. 
<now the truth and face the issue 
squarely, whatever it be. If a mill 
has the most superb machinery known 
to man, if it has more orders than it 
can fill, if it has a reputation for its 
brands second to none, if it possesses 
all these advantages and can not pay 
some return on the investment to its 
stockholders it is without a good 
reason for being, unless it is being 
operated as a philanthropical under- 
taking or an advertisement for the 
town it is in. 


Editorial—It is a common cry 
among millers of the northwest that 
they are losing money. Under these 
circumstances, it seems strange that 
they do not generally shut down. 
There is not a more effective means 
of improving conditions than to cut 
off the production. This helps the 
miller in his position both as to raw 
material and manufactured product. 
The flour market has come to such a 
pass that many are in a frame of 
mind not to require much urging to 
induce them to catch up and act on 
the idea of stopping their mills for 
a week or ten days. 


e®ee 
MASTERPIECES 
An artist seeing an old mill, 
Picturesque and quaint, 
Gave it immortality 
With canvas, brush and paint 


A young composer’s ear was caught 
By the millwheel’s rhythmic round, 
And it inspired a masterpiece 
Of stream and wheel, in sound 


Less esthetic—but as great— 
The mill’s good water-power 
Created for a hundred years 
Its grist of wholesome flour. 
—Eloise Wade Hackett 
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AN UNNATURAL FUNCTION 


ROM O. B. Jesness, head of the Department of 
F Agricultural Economics in the University of 
Minnesota's Institute of Agriculture, comes this 
much appreciated comment 

The June 5 issue of The Northwestern Miller 
has an editorial on ‘The Function of Price’ in 
which you refer to certain statements of my good 
friends Bill Myers and Frank Pearson of Cornell 
May I suggest that to complete the picture there 
should be included another function of price, 
namely that of helping to determine how the na- 
tional income is distributed. The farmer wants a 
higher price, the worker wants a higher wage rate, 
ind the stockholder wants more profits so that his 
dividends will be greater. In short, each one is 
interested in a price for his goods and services 
which will give him a greater share of the national 
income. It is this role of prices which is back of 

overnment farm programs seeking to influence 
prices. Unfortunately, the occupation by many with 
the income distribution function of price is so 
great that they forget that a price made possible 
by government supports continues to exercise its 
function on influencing both production and con- 
sumption of the products involved.” 

The Webster Dictionary definition of “funetion” 
is “the natural and proper action of anything.” 
Obviously, Mr. Myers and Mr. Pearson, in their 
enumeration of the functions of price, had the 


dictionary definition of function in mind. They 
said 

“The functions of prices are three in number 
Prices guide production, guide consumption and 


guide goods through the channels of trade 

“High prices for a particular commodity stim- 
ulate farmers to increase the production of that 
Prices have been and long will be the 
principal guides to production 


commodity 


“Prices also guide consumption. 'The housewife 
buys milk, pork, beef, chicken, coffee and oleo- 
margarine on the basis of prices. If the prices of 
butter rise relative to the prices of oleomargarine, 
the housewife buys oleomargarine. If the prices 
of coal rise relative to oil, the big utilities burn 
oil. It makes no difference whether it is the house- 
wife making a 70¢ purchase or the public utility 
making a $7-million purchase, prices guide con- 
sumption 

“The third and final function of prices is the 
guidance of goods through the channels of trade. 
Whether a boatload of Argentine hides docks at 
New York, Liverpool or Hamburg is determined 
Whether a trainload of California let- 
tuce will be finally unloaded at Omaha, Chicago 
or New York is determined by prices. Whether 
Iowa's fat cattle will be slaughtered for the Chi- 
cago, Syracuse, New York or Boston market is 
determined by prices 


by prices 


“These three all-important functions of prices 
make the competitive system operate regardless 
of whether there is inflation or deflation and re- 
gardless of the explanations that are offered for 
what makes prices.” 

A fourth function was described, though it 
seems clear from the nature of their comment 
upon it that Mr. Myers and Mr. Pearson do not 
regard this action of price as natural and proper. 
They said 

“To the three functions of prices a fourth force, 
government supports, has been added. Govern- 
ment supports do not change, let alone eliminate, 
the functions of prices. Government supports do 
not eliminate competition but they do change the 
type of competition by substituting government 
monopoly for private competition 
monopoly prices for 
wheat now guide the surplus into government ele- 
vators. Formerly competitive prices guided sur- 
plus wheat down the throats of livestock. Sup- 
ported prices now guide powdered skim milk into 
government storage. Formerly competitive prices 


“Government-supported 
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guided skim milk into hogs, es and chickens 
Support prices, however, do not do what most 
farmers think they do. Supports do not protect 
farmers against deflation.” 

There are many, includin; writer of these 
words, who would damn the irth function” of 
price as a socialistic device tolerable only to an 
economist of the Marxian Price in its 
normal and proper action measures the distribu- 
tion of wealth, and thus, when it is charged with 
the additional, unnatural function of distributing 
or redistributing the product «{ the market place 
in accordance with a political pattern, it becomes 
a dangerously powerful mechanism of the soci- 
alized state 

In directing attention to the “fourth function 
of price,” Dr. Jesness adds a si:nificant codicil to 
the effort of Mr. Myers and Mr. Pearson to place 
in proper perspective the issue of government- 
supported prices which so confuses the thinking 
of those who dream of making agriculture profita- 
ble by law. 


S hool 





BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF °t—— 


STRICTLY FOR THE BIRDS 


ANY a way to dispose of the wheat surplus 
M has been recorded on this page—-few more 
whimsical but none any more likely to prove prac- 
tical than the one now proposed to Congress by 
Henry Reuss (D., Wis.), who would feed it to the 
birds 

To those who, like the editor of this journal, 
have seen the public feeding of pigeons in Venice's 
St. Mark's Square, the idea, which could never 
appeal to anyone as less than fantastic, at least 
contains a grain or two of practicality. True, the 
public pigeon feeder of Venice disposes of only a 
bushel or two of corn a day, but welfare state 
mathematics could easily run the figure into tons 
It's all a matter of birds—their number and 
capacity. 

Rep. Reuss would feed our surplus only to mi- 
grating ducks, geese and other water fowl. But 
have we no pigeons? We have, indeed, and would 
soon have more, as the bird-feeding bureau of 
Venice discovered when news of the city's largesse 
had penetrated to the most remote rookery of the 
Adriatic. And even-at the expenditure of merely a 
bushel of pigeon corn a day, Italy finds itself en- 
tirely unplagued with grain surplus. On the con- 
trary it becomes a grain-deficiency country, and of 
surplus it has only its vast and rapidly growing 
population of pigeons. These constitute a great na- 
tional asset as an attraction for tourists, who con- 
duct supplementary feeding operations of their 
own, usually in connection with photography, thus 
further wearing down the available corn supply 
and converting it into an important cash addition 
to the nation’s purchasing power. 

Some danger will be seen in Rep. Reuss’ plan 
to invite to dinner only migrant fowl. Obviously 
this puts the whole thing on the international 
level, with all that this means of confusion, cold 
warfare and selfish nationalism. Would not game 
fowl flying north to their habitual hunting fens 
and bogs of the temperate zone carry with them 
some political taint acquired in alien tropical 
canebreaks? At least, would it not be necessary 
to test each bird's attitudes toward Communism? 

Duplicating the Venetian experience, migra- 
tory birds from all nations could we expected to 
blot out the sun from the American skies, as would 
be needful, indeed if this scheme were to be equal 
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to the colossal surplus-disposal problem. Here 
emerges a new anxiety. Would not the statesmen 
of allied nations and even the most friendly of 
our neutral brethren see in all this only a new and 
more outrageous form of dumping? 

On the credit side, of course, is the certainty 
that the bird-feeding operation would provide a lot 
of cushy political jobs. The pigeon monitor in 
Venice is an important and popular man, complete 
with uniform and pretty red pail. Mighty popular, 
anyway, with the birds 


— READ 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 





N.Y.'s JOBLESS JOBHOLDERS 


EBSTER'S Dictionary defines “leisure” as 
a time for play. But a new quirk in 


welfare state philosophy may necessitate the fol- 
lowing change in the book's next printing: “Lei- 
sure time is extra pay time.” Reporting and ex- 
plaining this strange perversion in the thinking of 
certain flag bearers in the ranks of “humani- 
tarians,” the editor of Washington Reports, a 
newspaper published by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S., writes 

“In addition to cashing time pay 
checks, many wage earners may queue up before 
the unemployment compensation windows of the 
New York State Division of Employment to get 
jobless pay benefits, finding it profitable 
than a sunburn 

“In a recent policy statement, the agency 
decreed that under certain circumstances unem- 
ployment benefits may be paid employees even 
though they're enjoying full vacation pay 

“The Division of Employment policy holds that 
payments, although designated as ‘vacation pay’ 
may in fact be a ‘bonus for past services’ so that 
they do not render a claimant ineligible for un- 
employment benefits 

“The agency falls back on a recent New York 
court case in which lack of work caused a layoff 
During the layoff period the employees received 
vacation pay. The court held, perhaps tenuously, 
that this ‘vacation pay’ was some kind of an ac- 
crued or ‘vested’ right and the employees were 
eligible for jobless benefits 

“The Division goes further and takes a much 
more liberal view with its ‘bonus for past services’ 
interpretation, ignoring the out of work 
aspect. Thus, even where a plant shutdown is ar- 
ranged to give employees a paid vacation there's 
the threat that they could be classified as unem- 
ployed and eligible for benefits 

“Then there's the possibility that the state 
agency's ruling may cover staggered vacations as 
well, possibly on the theory that the employee did 
not receive the vacation period of his choice or 
that here too his vacation pay is ‘vested’! 

“So far there have been no cries or protests 
from possible jobless pay claimants 

“The brief joy of time-and-a-haif paid vaca- 
tions, however, fails to offset the lurking harm 
poised at the economic well-being of the State of 
New York 

“Striving 
good 


vacation 


more 


even 


tenaciously to attract, and retain 
employers, provide a favorable business 
climate and maintain a steady growth of good- 
paying jobs, New York State finds itself starkly 
alone among all other states with such an incredi- 
ble ruling from its Division of Employment.” 


— REA IR THE TAFE OF Lire 


QUIZ PROGRAM INEBRIATES, of course, 
know the answer to this question: How much 
money would a single person with an income of 
$4,000 from some slow-buck occupation have to 
win to take home $64,000? Here, says the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S., is the little num- 
ber: $448,711. The Internal Revenooers would 
take $348,711 out of that, we are told, applying 
the huge cut that goes with the highest individual 
bracket, leaving the measly $64,000. 
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Canadian Review ... 





Exports Booming 


Canadian wheat and flour combined 
moving into export channels 
in record volume for the current crop 
year and the fina) total for the 12 
months ending July 31 is almost cer- 
tain to be the largest for the past 


is now 


three years and the fourth largest 
in the past 11 crop years. While of- 
ficial figures are not yet available 


for May, preliminary totals indicate 
that the outward movement for the 
month will well exceed 40 million 
bushels. Percentagewise, the flour to- 
tal will be less than wheat. This is 
attributed almost entirely to the U.S. 
flour export subsidy program. 


While export demand for Ca- 
nadian flour has slackened in re- 
cent days, particularly out of 
Canadian Pacific Coast ports, it 
is not expected to reflect in the 
weekly clearances of flour until 
late July. However, any imme- 
diate revival in foreign demand 
could change the export picture 
overnight. This would not neces- 
sarily show any particular in- 
crease in overseas clearances of 
Canadian flour, but could easily 
maintain the steady weekly 
movement Into the 1956-57 crop 


senson, 


Current crop year exports of Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour to June 6 are 
tentatively placed at 244,300,000 bu. 
compared with 215,800,000 bu. for 
the same period in the 1954-55 crop 
With June bookings of Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour combined 
indicated as heavy it is expected, 
without reservation, that the dif- 
ference will widen materially in fa- 
vor of the 1955-56 crop year. 


Freight Increase 


The Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners for Canada has announced 
that it will grant Canadian railways 
an interim general freight rate in- 
crease to be effective from July 1 
to Oct. 31, While the amount of the 
has not been announced it 
is understood that it will be no more 
than 10%. The Canadian railways 
are seeking a 15% increase to help 
meet rising labor costs. 

Announcement of the 


season 


increase 


interim 


freight rate increase was made be- 
fore the railways or the organiza- 
tions opposing the railways’ applica- 


tion had presented submissions, 

The Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture considers the interim in- 
unnecessary. Spokesmen for 


creas 


all provinces, except Ontario and 
Quebec, have objected to the in- 
crenst 


CWR Wins 
The validity of the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act and the right of the Ca- 


nadian .Pacifie Railway to refuse 
wheat shipment not authorized by 
the wheat board has been upheld 
in the Manitoba Court of Appeal. 
The court, in an unanimous decision, 


dismissed with costs the appeal of 
F. S. Murphy, turkey farmer, from 
Mission, British Columbia, against a 
decision of Justice Ralph Maybank, 
Dec. 15, 1955, in a ruling that the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act did not 
contravene Section 121 of the British 
North America Act, authorizing free 
trade between provinces. Counsel for 





Mr. Murphy said he would take the 
case to the Supreme Court of Canada 

The case had its beginning nearly 
two years ago when Mr. Murphy de- 
livered three bags of grain, one each 
of wheat, oats and barley, to the 
Winnipeg freight office of the CPR 
and requested that it be shipped to 
his farm in British Columbia. He of- 
fered to pay the freight charges, but 
the railway refused the shipment on 
the grounds that there was no per- 
mit from the wheat board to ship 
the grain. 


Farm Income 


Canadian farmers received an esti 
mated cash income of $517,900,000 
in the first three months of 1956 
This compares with %$467,200,000 in 


the same months of 1955, according 


to the Bureau of Statistics, and 
$512,800,000 in the first quarter of 
1954. Increases occurred in all prov- 
inces except Prince Edward Island 
and Ontario 

Income from wheat sales in the 
three months climbed to $69,100,000 
from $50,000,000 in the same period 
in 1955. Participation pay 
amounted to $22,300,000 


ments 


Elevators Destroyed 


A fire, aided by strong winds, has 
destroyed more than 300,000 bu. of 


grain and razed four country ele- 
vators and annexes at Valparaiso, 
Sask. An accurate estimate of total 
damage was not available. The ele- 
vators and annexes lost belonged to 
the Federal Grain Co., Ltd., A and 


3 elevators of the Nationa! Grain Co., 


GERMAN MILLERS 
VISITING U.S. 


BONN — Three representatives of 
the German flour milling industry 
left Germany by air June 17 for a 
visit to the U.S. They are Dr. Ran- 
gen, president of Bremer Roland- 
muhle, Bremen; Dr. Ackermann of 
the Association of German Flour 
Millers, Bonn; and Herr Zoerner of 
the Aussenhandelsstelle fuer Erzeug- 
nisse der Ernhrung and Landwirt- 
schaft at Frankfurt. 





Ltd., and the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool. The Canadian National Rail- 
way section house and a barn were 


also lost. Valparaiso is 90 miles east 
of Prince Albert 
BREAD (® THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 
PERMIT BOOKS OUT 

WINNIPEG Delivery permit 
books for the 1956-57 crop year are 
now being distributed to country ele- 
vators by the Canadian Wheat Board 








Foreign Commentary...ny George E. Swarbreck 





Enrichment 


Though only five countries compel 
their millers to enrich flour, and only 
seven countries allow enrichment if 
the miller so desires or his customer 
demand, there is evidence that the 
practice is growing. In terri 
tories, the millers themselves enrieh 
their flour because they feel that by 
so doing the customer is getting a 
better deal. And they get a higher 
price. 

Peru is a case in point, At present 
Peruvian law says neither yea nor 
nay on the question of enrichment 
Several mills are reported to be sell 
ing enriched flour at higher prices for 
home consumption, but the operation 
is not subject to any special require 
ment. 

Another facet of flour business in 
Peru is the imposition of a regula 
tion that few importing 
have seen fit to impose 


some 


countries 
For every 


100 Ib 
importer 


of flour he 
has to 


imports, the flour 
bring in 25 Ib. of 
bran 


Ecuador Controls 

New exchange 
in Ecuador state that all imports are 
to be paid for only after the 
have arrived in port. Advance pay- 
ments and payment by irrevocable 
letter of credit are prohibited except 
for agricultural products imported 


control regulations 


goods 


under the U.S. surplus agricultural 
commodities disposal program 

In addition, import lists 1 and 2 
have been recodified to include the 


rewording of certain items appearing 
in the recently-introduced tariff sec- 
tion and revisions effected by the 
transfer of a large number of 
from list 1 to list 2. 

Among items transferred from list 
l, comprising useful or essential 
goods, to list 2, luxury or 


items 


so-called 
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VISITORS FROM COLOMBIA AND CANADA—Gerald Griffin, left, who is 
a member of the U.S. staff of Henry Simon, Ltd., the British milling engineers, 
brought Luis C. Giraldo C., La Industria Harinera 8.A., Pasto N., Colombia 
and James Tyler, right, of the Simon Canadian organization, to visit the 
headquarters of The Northwestern Miller in Minneapolis. Mr. Giraldo at- 
tended the Association of Operative Millers technical conference at Dallas 
and then spent two weeks at Kansas State College before making visits to 
prominent U.S. market centers. Mr. Griffin is pointing out the Delft repro- 
duction of the former Northwestern Miller offices in Minneapolis, now de- 
molished, which is a feature of the fireplace in the publication's Library. 





nonessential goods, are wheat flour, 
milled oats, cereal starch and pre- 
pared animal feed 


Exchange for 
must 


most list 2 items 
purchased at the curb 
rate, which is about 18 sucres to the 
dollar, instead of at the regulated 
free rate, or 17.40 sucres to the dollar 


U.K. Pledge Met 


The British millers have fulfilled 
their pledge made in July last year to 
the Ministry of Agriculture and to 
the farmers to take up 1,250,000 tons 
of home grown wheat during the pres- 
ent crop year. The target was reach- 
ed by the middle of May 

3ritain’s minister of agriculture, 
Derek Heathcoat Amory, has sent a 
personal letter of thanks to Richard 
Sugden, president of the National 
Association of British and Irish Mill- 


now be 


ers 
162 Miles 

Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, the British 
cereal chemist, recently concluded a 


year’s term as presfdent of the Royal 
Institute of Chemistry. Speaking at 
the annual meeting of the institute, 
“Kay-Jay” startled his audience with 
the assertion that though the root 
system of a grain of wheat penetrates 
only 30 in. into the ground, the sys- 
tem measures no less than 162 miles 
all grown within 120 days 


The skeptical editor of Milling, the 
Liverpool] flour trade journal, asked 
Dr. Kent-Jones his authority for such 
in incredible statement. The mea 


urement, it was explained, was made 


durin 1 series of investigations made 
on behalf of the Searle Grain Co., Ltd 
of Winnipeg by the field husbandry 


department of the University of Sas- 


katchewan some year igo 

Milling quotes a letter written by 
Major H. G. L. Strange, then director 
of Searle’s research department, to 


Dr. Kent-Jones in which it was said 
“The lesson to be learned from this is 
that wifile we have been in the habit 
of judging the wheat plant, or any 
other plant for that matter, by what 
above the ground, we tend to 
forget the great mass of plant matter 
that is invisible to the eye but which 
is nevertheless developing and grow- 
ing underground.” 


we see 
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H M k j were 69%, 40%, and 46%, respect- tion for the three prairie provinces GRAIN SELF-UNLOADERS 
eavy ar eting ively. Alberta appeared to have a ‘> be 83% of normal. By provinces VANCOUVER, WASH.—Two tank- 
greater percentage of milling oats Alberta figure was shown as 81° ers of the American Trading & Pro- 


Reported From and malting barley, which observers + iormal; Saskatchewan 82% of duction Corp. have been fitted with 


in the trade suggested gave that pro- I nal and Manitoba 96% of normal portable equipment for unloading 


2 vince an advantage over Saskatche- eed growth is heavy and author- ‘rain. Each has five pneumatic un- 
Canadian Trade R 


wan and Manitoba in respect of de- it in three provinces are urging loaders called Vac-U-Vators, with a 
WINNIPEG—Farmers in Western liveries of those two grains on a per- farmers tu start spraying operations discharge rate of 25 tons an hour per 
Canada marketed 123,800.000 bu. of ‘o™*ase basis ummediat ly. Because of the late sea- unit. The company's 13,000-ton Mary- 
wheat during the week of June 6 for At the Canadian Lakehead ports 80" it is recognized that control of land Trader sailed recently from Van- 
: of Fort William and Port Arthur W!!< oats will be difficult in many  couver, Wash., with wheat for India 
the heaviest weekly primary delivery stocks of wheat in store at June 6 *%* ms and this can take a toll of She will be followed by its T-2 tanker 
volume for the current crop year. amounted to 45,500,000 bu. or 13,100,- © peting grain crops for needed American Trader. 
Commercial disappear ince iccording 000 over the same date a year ago. m ture and growing room. 
to the statistics branch of the Board ‘The totals for other grains with com- \hile insect activity generally is f 
f Grain Commissioners for Canada, parative figures follow: oats 2,100,000 lis grasshoppers are making their Se OM OS a 
showed 9,900,000 bu. shipped overseas py. (1,400,000); barley 6,100,000 bu. appearance in sections of southern Exporter 
ind 1,000,000 bu. moved to the U.S (9,300,000); rye 2,500,000 bu. (3,200,- ar central Manitoba. In some of 
for domestic use and/or milling in 900). and flax 1,700,000 (600,000). the regions the infestation is now FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


18 lToronte Str 


For the period under review, Aug described as heavy. Control meas- rORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
1, 1955 to June 6, 1956, inclusive, “es are underway 


bond. Canadian domestic channels 
ibsorbed 1.800.000 bu 








The outward movement fell short shipments of all grains from country 

f the heavy marketins ind Cana- elevators in Western Canada totaled : 
da’s wheat visible supply at 331,400,- 403,700,000 bu. compared with 420,- EE LPNS Pace Soo Ree Move ebaict ey . 
000 bu. was 1,700,000 bu. over the 400,000 bu. for the same period in = a9 Ne et Pi Ren eb apart 


previous week’s total. A year ago the the 


l 


previous crop year. Wheat, in- 
isible total was 327,300,000 bu 


cluded in the above figures, amount- 
During the period from Aug. 1, ed to 258,100,000 and 239,000,000 bu., 

1955 to June 6, 1955, farmers in respectively 

Western Canada delivered 372,300,000 

bu .of all grains to country elevators 

compared with 365,000,000 for the 


. Ve 
ime period a year ago. The totals Canadian Crops i} Mit at SaskaTOON, Sask., CANADA 


included 233,500,000 and 204,800,000 
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bu., respectively of wheat. Deliveries M k H d ; ; 
of oats and barley wet ake ea way 7 Saces OFrick 


lagging be- 


hind last year, Flax deliveries were WINNIPEG— Western Canada dur- hy MONTREAL, CANADA 
up slightly, while farmers’ market- ing the week ended June 16 sweltered A Cable Address: “Foxroanny” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
ings of flax, percentagewise, were up ra 


harply. With the exception of cats under a blistering sun and tempera- 
ind barley deliveries in Alberta, — cimbed into the high Svs see 
Manitoba farmers on a percentage %'S During the mid-week period, 
basis of anticipated deliveries led all however, the mercury sagged to near 





provinces in the amount of grain the freezing point at nights at some 
marketed by producers during the points = Alberta and the western 
current crop year to June 6. Calcu- fringe of Saskatchewan. There was 
lated on anticipated deliveries of all ™° damage reported to crops. Gen- 
grains for 1955-56, Manitoba pro- erally, all grains showed rapid and 





ducers for the period mentioned de- vigorous growth and the overall out- 
livered 64%: Saskatchewan 41%. and /0ok was particularly satisfactory, 
Alberta 51%. The wheat figures alone with fall rye the only exception. Fall 
rye got away to a good start in late 
1955, but appeared to winter poorly 


and stands in most areas are patchy 
Wace ARLICS, 12D. and now headed out 

ms Early sown wheat is in shotblade, 
A nga la — but much of the late sown wheat is 
Cables: “Cityflour”’ Adelaide now only showing above the ground. 
. Despite this, growth of all crops is 
spectacular. The hot weather of the 
past week permitted the completion 
Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley of seeding the long delayed and fre- 
quently interrupted planting of 

Western Canada’s 1956 crop 












There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





Apart from the Peace River area 
of northern Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia and most of Manitoba, rain is 
required to replenish depleted mois- 
ture supplies. In many sections of Al- 
MIDLAND FLOUR MILLS berta and Saskatchewan moisture 

supplies are well below normal and 
LIMITED any prolonged period of heat could 
WINNIPEG CANADA 


cause a setback to the excellent crop 
SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC growth to date. The Searle Grain 
and EXPORT FLOUR 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Co. precipitation report to June 12 
showed the overall moisture condi- 


gots a, EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
GaP Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


i “Cartier” “Lasalle” “Pontiac” 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 
wi “* GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


« HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
ABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at; Montreal—Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address; OGILVIE MONTREAL —oll codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 


in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 


centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


week and 67% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Prices June 15 were down 15¢ on 
family flour and 10¢ on bakery flour, 
compared with the previous week. 


Central West 


Chicago: This week brought no 
change for the consistently slow flour 
ales in the central and southeastern 
Total sales were estimated at 
around 25@30% of five-day milling 
capacity 

Bakers and jobbers continued to 
rely on order backlogs and current 
business was confined almost solely 
to small jots for spot or nearby ship- 
ment. Practically the same situation 
applied to family and specialty flours. 
In view of the sizeable difference be- 
tween mill costs and buyers’ ideas, 
heavy deferred bookings may not ma- 
terialize for some time, Most sales 
were for price-date-of-shipment. 


ceding 


states 


Soft wheat flour sales were slow 
and for nearby shipment in small 
lots. Most sales were of cracker- 


cookie types. 

Quotations June 15: Spring top pat- 
ent %$6.10@6.45, standard $676.35, 
first clear %5.70@6.05; hard winter 
short $5.70@6, 95% standard patent 
85.60@5.90, clear $5.10@5.37, family 
flour $7.55; soft winter high ratio 
&7.30@7.39, short patent $6.6976.87, 
standard $6.0206.05, clear $4,974 
5.35; cookie and cracker flour, papers, 
$5.50 @5.60, 

St. Louis: Local mills report that 
not much improvement was noted in 
flour sales last week. Business was 
still on a hand-to-mouth basis, most- 
ly p.d.s. sales, Mills were not press- 
ing hard for sales, Buyers were wait- 
ing to see what effect the new crop 
will have on prices. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair, Clears and low 
wrades were in slow demand with 
package goods holding up well. 

Quotations June 15: Family flour, 
top patent $6.50, top hard $7.50, or- 
dinary $6.15. In 100 lb. paper sacks: 
Bakers flour, cake $7.15, pastry $5.20, 
soft straights $5.65, clears $5.25; hard 
winter short patent $5.90, standard 
patent $5.75, clears $5.10; spring 
wheat short patent $6.65, standard 
$6.50, clears $6.35, 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales simmered 
down after last week's mild go- 
around in spring wheat flour, Con- 
sumers have replenished their im- 
mediate needs and none want to ex- 
tend themselves even though the new 
crop is several months away. Spring 
wheat flour ended 2¢ lower. 

Kansas wheat flour declined 12¢, 
primarily in an adjustment to new 
crop levels. The harvest occurred 
much earlier this year, and while 
last year’s big push occurred on July 
ll, it could take place at any time 
now 

Many cars are arriving at termin- 
als but farmers are putting much of 
the new crop under loan, There is 
adequate storage space this year and 
what the farmers’ attitude on loans 
will be when the major portion of 





the crop reaches terminals is not yet 
known. If a large amount is put un 
der loan, current market levels could 
be considered attractive 
High protein clear 
but others held 
were very nominal 
Cake flour declined 15¢ but pastry 
flour advanced 10¢ in an unusual 
move, The soft wheat market ha 
been strong and old-crop soft wheat 
is praciically unobtainable. The 
crop yield is expected to be below 
last year’s relatively short crop 
Bakery flour sales here have been 
slow. Most bakeries have been turn 
ing their attention to hot 
hamburger buns where the 
has been excellent 
A spokesman for one mill said his 


to buyers 
advanced 5¢ 
unchanged. Sales 


new 


dog and 


busine 


company’s shipping directions were 
“not too good,” He added that in 
some sections of the territory hi 


company serves, trade was above a 
month ago but on the whole it 


was 
not “plush.” 
Export activity was still in the 
doldrums and below last week 


Quotations June 15 
$7.60@7.80, high 


Spring family 
gluten $7.14@7.36 


short $6.79@7.01, standard $6.74@ 
6.91, straight $6.69, first clear $6.11 
@6.34; hard winter short, $6.55@ 
6.65, standard $6.45, first clear $6.15 
soft winter short patent $7.95@8.07 
standard $7.06@7.25, straight $6.15 


@6.30, first $5.40@5.50 

New York: Interest continued dull 
last week “with very little inquiry for 
any bakery flours 


clear 


A lag in shipping 


directions lent to further dullness 
and mills were reported directing 
their efforts toward increased vol 


ume of orders to step up the grinding 
schedule 

All buyers continued to 
the sidelines awaiting the expected 
price softening as the volume of new 
crop supplies mounts. Thus far there 
is no evidence of this development, 
and some mill representatives hold 
to their contention that the change 


stand on 


over to new crop basis may have no 
effect on the price structure 
Interest in hard wheat flour was 
lacking but this was anticipated in 
view of reported fair supply positions. 
Quotations June 15: Spring family 
flour $7.70, high gluten $7.17@7.27, 
standard patent $6.72@6.82, clears 
$6.20@6.50; hard winter short patent 
$6.40076.50, standard patent $6.20@ 


6.30; soft winter high ratio $6.70@ 
7.90, straights $5.95@6.25 
Boston: The local flour market 


was nervous and unsettled last week 
and, as prices fluctuated daily, the 
over-all tendency was generally low- 
er, Springs finished 1¢ net lower with 
first clears holding unchanged. Hard 
winters dipped steadily and finally 
closed 8¢ net lower. Soft wheat flours 
were moderately irregular with east- 
ern straight advancing 5@10¢ while 
the high ratio declined 15¢. Family 
flour dipped sharply losing 30@40¢. 
Trading activity during the week 
was extremely slow. In the hard 
wheat flours very few sales were con- 
summated as most users anticipated 
progressively lower prices. Sales of 
spring wheat flours were also quite 
scattered and generally limited to 
immediate or nearby anticipated re- 
quirements. Despite primary market 
advices that the farmers were 
storing their wheat, the over-all 
opinion in this area was that buying 
opportunities would ultimately be 
more favorable. Local users reported 
that this trend would likely be more 
pronounced as mill agents were de- 
cidedly more aggressive than poten- 
tial buyers 
Quotations June 16 
patents $6.88@6.98; standards 
@6.88, high gluten $7.23@7.33, 
clears $6.22@6.52; 
patent $6.44@6.54, straights $6.24@ 
6.34; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.52 
76.82; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.97@6.27; soft wheat high ratio 
$6.72@7.92; family $7.72@7.82 
Philadelphia: The 


Spring short 
$6.78 
first 
hard winter short 


pressure which 








ANNUAL MEETING — Attending the meeting of the Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. held recently in conjunction with the Independent Bis- 
cult Manufacturers Co., Inc., at the Plaza Hotel, New York, were (left to 
right, standing): A. J. Brown, Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co., Chicago; Richard 
H. Schmidt, Crescent Macaroni & Cracker Co., Davenport, fowa; B&CMA 
secretary, Walter H. Dietz, Chicago; B&CMA president, J. S. Vander Heide, 
Holland-American Wafer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; BECMA counsel, Joseph 
M. Creed, Washington, D.C.; Miss Margaret Lansen, Chicago office BECMA; 
Paul Schulze, UI, Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co., Chicago, and George W. 
Burry, Burry Biscuit Co., Elizabeth, NJ. Seated, (left to right): Eugene J. 
Fretz, Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; J. C. McMullen, Weston 
Biscuit Co., Inc., Passaic, N.J.; Frank J. Delaney, Jr., Midwest Piscuit Co., 
Burlington, Iowa; Carl H. Wortz, 111, Wortz Biscuit Co., Fort ‘Smith, Ark.; 


K. K. O'Hara, the Dare Co., Ltd., 


Kitchener, 


Ontario, Canada; J. Russell 


Havey, Megowen-Educator Food Co., Lowell, Mass.; E. 8S. Moore, Jr., Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York; K. F. MacLellan, United Biscuit Co., Melrose 
Park, Ill.; and C, M. Dare, the Dare Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario. 


had been expected to mount as 
Southwest harvesting operations ex- 
panded toward their peak continued 
to be conspicuous by its absence last 
week despite reports from growing 
areas that the crop movement was 
progressing without hitch. This set 
of circumstances found the _ local 
flour market dominated by the dull- 
caused by bakers and jobbers 
remaining in the sideline positions 
they had assumed while waiting for 
the anicipated opportunity to pur- 
chase at a saving from latest postings 
and the indication that they 
intended to remain there for the 
present 
Somewhat 
fact that prices 
pretty well and, at times, appeared 
to have a steadier undertone. Hard 
winters did undergo a slight down- 
ward revision early in the week and 
never quite recovered, but their de- 
cline from the previcus week amount- 
ed to only 5¢ sack. An additional note 
of caution was said to have been 
provided by a report that mills might 
offer new crop flour at an attractive 


ness 


was 


disconcerting was the 


stood their ground 


level, but there was considerable 
opinion that such a move was un- 
likely 

Quotations June 15: Spring high 


gluten $7.25@7.35, short patent $6.85 


76.95, standard $6.80@6.90 first 
clear $6.6006.70: hard winter short 
patent $6.35@6.45, standard $6.254 
6.35; hard winter, nearby $5.35@ 
5.45 


Pittsburgh: New crop offerings re- 
ceived scant buying interest in this 
district last week. Flour mill repre- 
sentatives making new crop offerings 
were diligently watching for the re- 


actions of prospective flour buyers 
Prices quoted on new crop aroused 
little enthusiasm as lower figures 
were expected. Prices were a little 
lower but bakeries did not buy any 


large amounts of spring or hard Kan- 
sas patents, sticking to the policy of 
hand-to-mouth replenishments as 
needed. Many bakeries state they are 
still stocked on soft wheat 

and cake patents. Clears had 
sales when drastic price reductions 
were made 


pastry 


some 


Directions were fair to good. Fam- 
ily flour sales were said to be normal 
for this period of the vear with dir- 
ections also normal 

Quotations June 15: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.07@6.28, medium 
patent $6.1776.33, short patent $6.27 
6.38; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.55@6.81, medium patent $6.70@ 
6.86, short patent $6.75@6.91, clears 
$6.25@6.63, high gluten $7.10@7.26, 
advertised brands farnily patents 
$7.60, other brands $6.95@7.31; pas- 


try and cake flours $5.8006.06 
South 

New Orleans: Flour sales showed 
up slightly better last week, with 
inquiries and sales showing a slight 
increase, primarily in the family 
trade where buyers purchased flour 
for 60- to 120-day coverage. Bakery 
flour sales, while slightly better than 


the week before, were chiefly for 30 
shipments. In- 
in future covering was rather 


day coverage to p.d.s 
terest 
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active but offers were not acceptable 


to mills, and ranged from 20@30¢ 
under mill quotations. The greatest 
proportion of the bakery flour sales 
was in hard winters, with Texas, 


Oklahoma and Kansas mills partici- 
pating 
Both 
springs 
with the 


hard winters and northern 
prices strengthened some, 
latter showing the greater 
advance which did not serve as a 
stimulant to sales. Spring wheat 
flour business continued rather quiet. 
Increased interest was shown on soft 
winters although actual sales were 
limited usually to cover nearby re- 
quirements. Cracker and cookie bak- 
ers were holding off in hopes of a 
better price basis for future book- 
ings. Cake flour sales remained very 
quiet and were genera'ly confined to 
routine sales for nearby shipment. 
Shipping directions are about on a 
par with the preceding week and 
stocks on hand continued to be main- 
tained on the low side but quite suf- 
ficient to for the current de- 
mand. No export business was re- 
ported 

Quotations June 15, packed in 100 
lb. multiwall papers, carlots: Hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.95@ 
6.05, standard $5.80@5.95, first clear 


care 


$4.75@5.10; spring wheat bakery 
short patent $6.50@6.70, standard 
$6.3006.50, first clear $5.80@6.20, 
high gluten $6.95@7.15; soft wheat 
short patent $5.75@6.10, straight 
$5.35@5.75, first clear $5.80@6.25, 


high ratio $6.20@6.55; Pacific 
$6.75 @7.05, pastry $6.20@6.35 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was un- 
changed last week, with the grind 
slightly lower than a week ago, and 
some further declines in sight for late 
June and July, according to trade 
reports. New crop trading will doubt- 
less take place within the next month 
or but this business will be for 
August forward delivery, and both 
millers and consumers are sitting by 
waiting for new crop developments. 
Quotations June 15: Family patent 
$8.05, Bluestem $6.87, bakery $6.83, 
pastry $6.11 


Coast 


SO, 


Portland: 


Flour bookings were 
light in the Pacific Northwest last 
week with new bookings in small 


amounts and mills working on their 
old bookings. The government took 
a small amount of flour the middle 
of the week and some business was 
going with the Philippines. But 
in the aggregate, new bookings are 
light with a gradual slowing up of 
milling operations. Quotations June 
15: High gluten $7, all Montana $6.79, 
fancy hard wheat clears $6.99, Blue- 
stem bakers $6.89, cake $7.18, pastry 


on 


$6.08, pie $5.88, 100% whole wheat 
$6.39, graham $5.77, cracked wheat 
$5.80 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Generally, mills 
were fairly busy with regular trade 
last week. Lower millfeed values 
have caused some upward revision in 
flour prices on the part of some mills. 

Quotations June 16: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 


in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used, bakers $4.70@5 in 
100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used. 


Interest in winter wheat was mod- 


erate with offerings extremely lim- 
ited. The spell of hot weather has 
improved the condition of the new 
crop, but harvesting will be much 
later this year than usual, due to 
the cold, backward spring. Quota- 
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tions June 16: $1.70@1.75 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Buying of export winter wheat 
flour last week was confined to the 
trade needing supplies to tide them 
over until new crop flour is avail- 
able. Quotations June 16: $4.20, 100 
Ib. in export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Cargo boats cleared for 
overseas destinations with 267,000 
sacks of Canadian flour for the week 
ended June 14. This was 36,000 less 
than the previous week, and included 
only 17,000 sacks for IWA countries. 
While the outward movement was 
still steady, western mills reported 
a lessening of demand, and produc- 
tion, particularly in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan mills, had been reduced to 
roughly three days a week. Produc- 
tion in Manitoba mills had not been 
reduced as much. Most of the let-up 
in export demand covered movement 
out of Canadian Pacific Coast ports 
to the Philippines. Mill employees 
are taking advantage of the slack-off 
period to take their annual holidays. 

Domestic trade in flour was sea- 
sonal. Prices were steady. Quotations 
June 16: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, cotton 
100’s  $5.60@5.90; second patents, 
cottons $5.35@5.65; second patents to 


bakers, paper 100’s $4.90@5.05. All 
prices cash carlots 
Vancouver: Export flour interest 


here last week slipped to a very low 
ebb. New business was reported very 
searce and Canadian mills were 
much perturbed about the lack of 
business from the Philippines, which 
is the biggest Canadian customer. 
While Canadian flour sales are at 
a low ebb, wheat sales are holding 


strong. Japanese buyers came into 
this market again during the week 
and took another eight cargoes of 


milling grades for shipment, July, 
August and September. The Polish 
commercial attache who arrived here 
during the week to sell products from 
his country, intimated that if such 
sales could be made, Poland would 
buy increased quantities of Canadian 
wheat. 

In the domestic market hard wheat 
grinds were steady. Cash car quota- 
tions June 15: First patent $11.20 in 
jutes and $11.30 in 98's cottons; bak- 
ers’ patents $9.40 in paper bags and 


$9.80 in cotton; western pastry to 
the trade $13.50 and western cake 
flour $14.50. 
Millfeed 
Minneapolis: After a surge of 


strength during most of last week, 
the millfeed market turned softer at 
the week-end and continued on the 
weak side June 18. The country trade 
came in for supplies early last week 
and big mixers followed. All buying 
was done on a spot-need basis, with 
more interest shown on. standard 
midds, than in the other feeds 

Even with the weakness late in the 
week, standard midds. gained $2@4 
from June 11 to June 18. Bran was 
unchanged while red dog and flour 
midds. were up $143. Supplies were 
generally adequate with flour mill 
running time said to be about average 
for this time of year. Nothing was 
reported pressing 

Quotations June 18: Bran $37.50@ 
38, standard midds. $43.5040 44, flour 
midds. $50@53, red dog $54.50755 


Kansas City: After showing con- 
siderable strength throughout most of 
last week, millfeed encountered buyer 
resistance at the week-end and this, 
plus improved supplies, led to a sharp 
decline over the week-end. Middlings 
were especially weak, while bran and 
shorts also were lower. Quotations 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
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VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
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_ Any time is Cookie Time! 

COOKIE TIME—General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is currently distributing 
throughout the baking industry the banner shown above. The “Any Time’ 
theme makes the streamer adaptable for the promotion of all types of com 
mercial cookies, although it was especially designed to support the formulas 
GMI is distributing in booklet form, “12 Tested Formulas with Purity Quick 
Rolled Oats.” Ralph 8. Herman, bakery sales service department, points out 
there ls a tremendous potential market for good-quality bakery made cookies; 
the formulas are practical for both retail and wholesale production, with 


reasonable material cost, 





June 18 tran $36.50@37 sacked, 
Kansas City; shorts $46.25@47 sack- 
ed, Kansas City; middlings $37.50@ 
34.25 bulk, Kansas City 

Wichita: Demand was improved for 
bran and very strong for shorts last 
veek, Offerings were insufficient 
June 15, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $37.50@28, shorts $47.50 
“48. Bran advanced $2 ton and 
horts $4.25 ton, compared with the 
preceding week, 

rt. Worth: Offerings of millfeed 
were light last week, especially for 
immediate shipment and demand was 
sufficient to readily absorb the of- 
ferings. Quotations June 15, burlaps: 
bran $44,50@45,50, gray shorts $55@ 
5, delivered Texas common points; 
$1 higher on bran and $4.50 higher on 
shorts compared with previous week. 

Salina: Millfeed demand was good 
last week with bran $4 higher and 
horts $6 higher, Supplies were 
Quotations June 15, basis 
Kansas City: bran $38438.50, gray 
shorts $48@48.50, 

Oklahoma City: Because of poor 
running time, demand for milifeeds 
improved last week and prices ad- 
vanced $2.50 on bran and $4.75 on 
shorts, Quotations June 15, straight 
cal bran $40@41, mill run $45@ 
16, shorts $50@51. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
strong last week, coming from job- 
bers and mixers in the area and in 
the Southwest, It was strong enough 
to exceed mill production, Bran was 
up $2.50 and shorts were $5 higher. 
Quotations June 15, basis Kansas 
City: bran $37,50@38, shorts $47.50 
“48 


(Juotations 


scarce 


Demand was somewhat 
millfeed in the central 


Chicago: 
better for 


states during the week ending June 
18 as flour mill running time was 
lower for the period, Prices rose 


about $4 during the week. Quotations 
June 18: Bran $42.50@43, standard 
midds, $48.50@49, flour midds, $57@ 
58, red dog $61,50@62. 

St. Louls: Demand for millfeeds 
fell off last week, The price trend 
was steady as supplies were adequate 
to meet the demand. Quotations June 
15: bran $42.25@42.75, shorts $52.25 
152.75, St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were spas- 
modic last week, Mixers were in the 
market for spot needs as few were 
extending their positions, Prices here 
were below the West but there was 





not enough demand here to offset 


the spotty supply factor causer b 
somewhat erratic flour mill running 
time, Middlings, as usual this time of 


year, were in a bette: 
bran and this strength was reflected 
in higher prices. Mill running time 
ranged from five to six days. Bran 
ended the week unchanged to a bid 
dable 50¢ lower; middlings advanced 
$2@2.50 and heavy feed 
changed to off 50¢. Quotations June 
15: bran $44@44.75, standard midd 
$49.50 @50, flour midds. $58.50@ 60.50 
red dog $59.50@61.50 

Boston: Marked irregularity pre 
vailed in the millfeed market 
last week. Buying activity wa 
fined to spot needs 
to sellers, 


position than 


were un 


local 
con 
according 
Sup 
were 


which 


was quite limited 


plies were ample and sellers 
generally on the forcing side to con 
summate any business. The latest de 
cline in broiler and chicken prices 
in this area has slowed hatching ac 


tivity down to a minimum. The fow!] 


movement has also been heavy and 
as a result the demand for poul 
try feed is extremely light. Bran 
eased $1 during the week but mid 


dlings exhibited a fair degree of 
firmness by advancing $1, Quotations 


June 15: bran $54, standard midds 
$57 @58. 
Philadelphia: The local millfeed 


market lacked an important feature 
last week amid reports that 
steady demand had dissipated, al 
though prices continued to show a 
firm undertone. The June 15 quota 
tions were uniformly $1 higher than 
that of the previous week; bran $52 
standlard midds. $55, red dog $68 
Pittsburgh: Millfeed were 
very good last week. Bran continued 
to outsell other millfeeds. Prices 
fluctuated during the week but closed 
higher and this spurred buying. Quo 


recent 


cales 


tations June 15, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: bran $51@51.04, standard 


midds, $55@57.04, flour midds. $62.04 
@63.54, red dog $66.54768.04 

New Orleans: 
quiet in the millfeed market 
week, Prices mounted steadily dur 
ing the week on both bran and shorts 
and mixers and jobbers stayed out 
of the market in spite of the low 
level of most inventories, Quotations 


Business was very 


last 


June 15: bran $47@48, shorts $57 
@58. 
Seattle: The millfeed market was 


quiet and steady last week with mills 
unwilling to cut prices and with buy 
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unwilling to reach out for sup 
es. Some July bookings were said 


» have been made, but for the most 
part the trade was sitting on its 
inds waiting for new cr 
and prices for the 
hanged. The 
i nominal at 
ommon transit 


op develop- 
week 
market was 
$44 ton 
points 
Portiand: Quotations June 15 
run $43, middlings $48 
Ogden: Millfeed prices 
last week with supply ex 
mand. Mills were working to capacity 
five days a week and are booked wel] 
into July. Quotations (down $1): red 
bran and mill run $43 
$48: to Denver: red bran 
run $50, middlings $55 
red bran and mill run 
diings $55.50, f.o.b. San 
and Los Angeles 


ments were 
quiet 


delivered 


mill 


lropped $1 
ceeding de 


middlings 
and mill 
to California 
$50.50, mid- 
Francisco 


Toronto - Montreal: Reduced de- 


mand for bran last week brought 
about a reduction in prices. Quota- 
tions June 15: bran $52@54, shorts 
$59@60, middlings $60@61, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
traight cars, Toronto-Montreal 
Winnipeg: The long anticipated 


summer slump in the demand for 
millfeeds flattened bran prices last 
week. Some stocks were still mov- 
ing into eastern Canada, but much 
improved pasture conditions in Brit- 
ish Columbia slowed the movement 
from Alberta mills to that market 
Supplies were accumulating and 


while bran prices fell as much as $6 


ton, quotations on shorts and mid- 
dlings were hesitatingly steady. De- 
mand in the three prairie provinces 


was very slow and sales unimportant 
Quotations June 16: bran, f.o.b. mills 
$41444 in Manitoba and Saskatch- 
Alberta $2 more Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan short $48 751, 
Alberta $2 middlings $49@52 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Al 
berta $2 less. All prices cash 
Small lots ex-country elev 
warehouses $5 extra 


ewan, 
less: 


carlot 
ators and 
Vancouver: Domestic millfeed 
prices held steady last week. A criti 
cal shortage of hay this year due 
to the severe winter followed by two 
months of drouth this has 
resulted in farmers and cattlemen 
seeking government assistance for 
the fall. Cash car quotations June 
15: bran $52 in paper bags with 50¢ 
for jutes; shorts $54 in papers and 
50¢ more for jutes; middlings $57.80 


Spring 


Rye 
Minneapolis: A 10¢ sack advance in 
the rye flour price failed to attract 
much business as continued to 
lag last week. Buying that was done 
consisted mainly of a few fill-in cars, 


sales 


buyers apparently wanting to keep 
their inventories low until the new 
crop is harvested in July. The price 


increase was attributed to an advance 
in the rye market which was said to 
been based on news that part 
of the crop had been damaged over 
the winter, both in the U.S. and in 
Canada, The rye flour went 
down 5¢ on June 18. Directions were 
reported as fair, but thinning out 

Quotations June 15: Pure white rye 
$4.52@4.57, medium $4.32 @4.37, dark 
$3.77 @3.82 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were slow 
in the central states during the week 


have 


price 


ending June 15 and virtually no buy- 
ers entered the market on a 10¢ 
price increase. Quotations June 15 


White patent rye $4.84@ 4.90 
$4.64 @4.70, dark $4.0974.15 

Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 10¢ 
last week. There was a nominal push 
with ranging up 


medium 


in sales coverage 


to 30 days. Quotations June 15; white 
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rye $5.4405.54, medium rye $5.244 
5.34, dark rye $4.69@4.79 

New York: Ry¢« 
tinued slow last 
prot 


mid 


sales 
despite mill 
advance at 
that bakers 
balances to be- 
making the ab- 
interest puzzling t« 
the mills. Quotations June 15: pure 


whit rye $5.25@5.40 


flour 
week 


price 


coii- 


ction against 
week. Reports 
have allowed their 


were 


come extremely low 


sence of buying 


Philadelphia: Some mills were re- 


ported to have pushed aggressively 
for rye business last week, but the 
local market continued in the dol- 
drums as bakers showed no appetite 


for replenishments at the higher 
postings which prevailed. The June 


15 quotation on white rye of 


5.45 was 15¢ that of the 


$5.354 
sack above 
previous week. 

Portland: Quotations June 15 
white patent rye + dark 
rye $6.25, Le.l 


$7.25, pure 


St. Louis: Rye flour sales were lim 


ited last week despite a 10¢ advance 
Shipping directions, like sales, were 
slow. Quotations June 15: pure white 


rye $5.14, medium 
rye meal $4.64 
Pittsburgh: 


$4.94, dark $4.39 


Some pure white rye 


flour was sold over the district last 
week A car here and a car there 
sold with a few hand-to-mouth pur- 
chases. Commitments on cars sold 
ran six weeks, Directions are fair 
Quotations June 15, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: pure white rye $5.19@5.30, 
medium $4 99@5.10, dark $4.44@ 4.55 
blended $6.2506.35. rve meal $4.70 
a 180 
Oatmeal 

Toronto-Montreal: Trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal was moderate last 
week, with prices unchanged. Quota 
tions June 15: rolled oats in 80-lb 
cottons $5.55. oatmeal in 100 cot 
tons $6.85. f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal was seasonally slow last 
week. Supplies are only moderate 


and prices firm. Quotations June 15: 
rolled oats in &80-lb. sacks $5.454 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@ 
6.90 in the three prairie province 


all prices cash carlots 
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Trade Faces Problems 


In Maintaining Far 


Eastern Flour Sales 


VANCOUVER Flour business 
with the Philippines has slowed to a 
virtual standstill, according to trade 
reports. No import permits are being 
the licensing authority, the 
reason being that 


issued by 
funds are short 
millers shipping out of 
ports expected a boost in busi- 
during June 
freight 
goes into effect July 1 

Marketmen in Manila say that they 


Canadian 
Pacific 
ness hecause of the 


rate increase of $2 ton which 


have substantial supplies of flour on 
hand and stocks are moving into con- 
sumer channels at a slow rate 


Exporters are 
cern about the 


a!so expressing con- 
possibility that the 
Australian millers will reduce their 
prices still further in order to sell 
more flour on the Far Eastern mar- 
ket. Efforts are being made by Aus- 
tralian mills to extend their markets 
because they been shut out of 
the Indonesian market following 
large U.S. aid involving flour 
The Australian millers are likely to 


have 


deals 


feel the loss of the Ceylon market 
too, because of the recent barter 
deal with Rumania in which flour is 


to be traded for commodities manu 
factured in Ceylon, another develop- 
ment seen as influencing price cuts 
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FLOUR OUTPUT 


ed fr 





of flour production are | 
ports received from mills 
n centers 
ire believed to 
mately 74.1° 


flour output 


ised on re- 
in principal 
yns which 
account for approxi- 
of the total U.S. wheat 


producti and regi 


Total Output Up 11.1% 
The estimated May production 
total of 19,302,300 sacks represented 


11.1% from the April 


in increast rf 


total of 17,378,000 sacks. The May 
total was also 10.2% more than that 
produced May of last year when 
there was one less working day. 

The May estimated daily average 
of 877,400 sacks represented an in- 
crease of 6% from the April aver- 
ige of 828,000 sacks. This was also 
A Dae nerease from the 834,000- 
sack average of May, 1955 

Daily average output was up dur- 
ing May in each of the milling areas 
except one. In the interior South- 
west, daily production ot 192,100 


sacks was 0.6% 
sack in April 

The largest percentage increase 
from April to May in the daily aver- 
ige output was posted in Minneapolis 
where production wa from 


less than the 193,200- 


iverage 


up 3.8% 


38,700 sacks in April to 42,100 sacks 
in May 
Interior Northwest mills reporting 


also had a substantial increase in 
daily output. In May, production 
averaged 93.000 sacks a day, 8% 
more than the 86,100 sacks in April. 
The combined Minneapolis and in- 
terior Northwest increases gave the 


Northwest as a whole an increase 
in daily a production of 8.3% 
from 124,800 sacks in April to 135,- 
100 sacks in May 
3uffalo mills reporting to The 
Northwestern Miller had a May daily 


verage 


iverage production of 98,100 sacks, 
7.7% more than the April average 
f 91,100 sacks 

Kansas City mills reporting also 
had a substantial increase in daily 
production. In May the average was 
54.300 ick i day, 6.9% more than 


the 50,800 sacks in April. The drop 
in interior Southwest daily produc- 
tion, however, resulted in the South- 
west as a whole having only a 1% 
gain—from 244.000 sacks a day in 


April to 246,400 sacks in May 
North Pacific Coast mills reporting 


to The Northwestern Miller showed a 
6% increase in daily production. In 
May the average was 61.800 sacks 
compared with 58,500 sacks in April. 

Mills reporting in the central and 
southeastern states had only a 2.1% 
increase in daily average production 


from 106,500 sacks in April to 108,- 
700 sack in May 
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Mrs. Stark, Wife of 
Mid-Continent Grain 
Chairman, Dies 


TARE r re 


ROCHESTER, MINN.—The death 
of Mrs. Veronica F. Stark, 63, wife 
of John Stark, chairman of the board 
of the Mid-Continent Grain Co., 
Kansas City, occurred at the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, [IMinn., June 18 


Mrs. Stark had entered the hospital 


last week for an operation, and death 
was unexpected. The couple had been 
it the Stark ummer home in Min- 
nesota. Survivors in addition to Mr 
Stark include a nephew, James Stark, 
15, of the home, a sister and two 
brothe f Kansas City. Funeral 
services tentatively have been ar- 


ranged at Stine & McC'ure in Kansas 
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Arthur A. Williams, 
Graton & Knight 
Chairman, Dead at 78 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Arthur A. 
Williams, 78, chairman of the board 
of the Graton & Knight Co., died 
June 9 at his home in North Grafton, 
Mass. 

He joined the 105-year-old manu- 
facturer of industrial leather products 
in 1937 and became a director the 
following year. He was elected chair- 
man of the board in 1942 and presi- 
dent in 1944. 

David S. Williams, his son, suc- 
ceeded him as president in 1952 and 
now directs the manufacture of belt- 
ing, packings, textile leathers and 
other products made by G&K and its 
subsidiaries. 


Arthur Williams was among the 
first to develop a safety shoe and 
founded the Safety First Shoe Co. 


and Good Will Shoe Co., both safety 
shoe factories in Holliston, Mass. 

Mr. Williams was a graduate of 
Burdett College, and had studied at 
the Emerson School of Oratory. Later 
he studied about three years in eve- 
ning law schools while he worked for 
Armour & Co., Boston 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Caroline Sampson Williams; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Ruth Goodnow: three sons, 
David, New Hampton, N.H., Arthur 
A. Williams, Jr., Framingham and 
William Williams of Rutland; two 
brothers and nine grandchildren. 
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U.S. Supermarket 
. . 

On Display in Italy 

WASHINGTON~—-A unique interna- 
tional trade exhibit sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
private industry opened June 18 in 
tome, Italy. Consistently of a full 
scale, completely equipped and stock- 
ed, U.S. super market, the display 
will coincide with meetings in Rome 
of the Third International Congress 
on Food Distribution, and of the In- 
ternational Food Chain Assn 

The exhibit, a joint project of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service and the 
National Association of Food Chains, 
will acquaint approximately 3,000 
food distribution executives from 25 
countries with modern U.S. food mar- 
keting methods, and with the quality 
and attractiveness of United States 
agricultural products available on the 
world market. The display also will 
be viewed by many thousands of 


Italian citizens until its closing on 
June 30 

The supermarket exhibit occupies 
10,000 sq. ft. All sections of the mar- 


ket will be in actual operation, al- 
though no actual cash sales will be 
made 

Emphasis will be placed on the 
manner in which American sales 
promotion and merchandising tech- 
niques are used to increase sales. 
There will be special animated dis- 


plays of such U.S. export products as 
flour, cheddar cheese, dry milk solids, 
dried prunes, prepared cake mixes, 
lard, and cooking oil 
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ELEVATOR, WHEAT DESTROYED 
PECK, KANSAS—A grain elevator, 
approximately two thirds full of new 


wheat, has been destroyed by fire 
at Peck, 15 miles south of Wichita 
The loss was estimated at $28,000, 


including 6,000 to 8,000 bushels of 
grain. The frame structure, owned by 
Moore Grain, Inc., Wichita, 
stroyed 


was de- 
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Fuller Co. 
Opens Office in 
Kansas City 


CATASAUQUA, PA The Fuller 
is announced the opening of 
its » w Kansas City office, according 


to © C.*Kaesmeyer, general sales 
ma er. The Kansas City office will 
be ated at: 20 On The Mall, Prai- 


rie \ \lage, Kansas City 15, Mo 
‘The Kansas City office operates as 


a \)-office of the Chicago office 
whi is one of the six national 
branch offices of the Fuller Co., a 
subs’ liary of the General American 


Transportation Corp. 
David W. Armstrong will continue 


as inager of the office. He has 
been Kansas City district manager 
since November, 1955. Mr. Armstrong 
joined the Fuller company in 1949 
anc worked in various capacities at 


Catasauqua, Pa., until 1951 when he 
was transferred to Chicago. A na- 
tive of Westfield N.J., he was gradu- 
ated from Lehigh University in 1948 
with a bachelor’s degree in indus- 
trial engineering. During World War 
II he served four years with the 
U.S. Navy in the Pacific theater 
The Fuller Co. manufactures a 
complete range of equipment for 
pneumatic conveying of dry granular 
and pulverized materials. Fuller also 
manutactures rotary compressors, 
vacuum pumps, bin signals, motion 
switches and material feeders 
Ihe territory served by the recent 
ly established Kansas City offices 
includes: For conveyors, the entire 
state of Kansas, most of Oklahoma 
Nebraska and South Dakota, as well 
as western parts of Iowa, Missouri 
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David W. Armstrong 


and Nebraska; the coverage for com- 
will remain substantially 
the territory for con- 
veyors except that exclusive rights 
previously granted to Power Ma- 
chinery Co., with headquarters in 
Tulsa, Okla., and branches in Hous- 
ton, Texas, and Kansas City will not 
be disturbed 


pressors 


the same as 
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1955-56 QUOTA OPEN 
WINNIPEG The first 7-bu. de- 
livery quota for the current crop 
year went into effect in Western 


Canada on June 14 and covered 168 
shipping points in the three prairie 
provinces, according to an announce 
ment by the Canadian Wheat Board 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





T. L. Daniels, president, Archer 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, is 
in Lucerne, Switzerland, to attend a 
meeting of international oilseed pro 
ces iN 


L. B. King, a director of King Flour 
Mills, Ellesmere Port, has been elect 
ed president of the Liverpool Corn 
Trade Assn. He is also vice president 
of the Research Association of Brit 
ish Flour Millers. The new vice presi 
dent of the Liverpool group is D, R. 
Luton, senior partner of the firm of 
Henry Luton & Co., Liverpool 

® 

H. H. Lampman, executive director 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chi- 
cago, was in Syracuse, N.Y., last week 


for a two-day meeting with the in 
stitute’s five field staff nutritionists 
The meeting preceded the 10th Com- 
munity Nutrition Institute at Syra- 
cuse University, June 17-30, which 


the fieid staff is attending. Members 
include Georgene Barte, Mabel Evans, 
Louise Garrett, Beverly VanDeventer 
and Joellene Vannoy, 
= 
Among the 69 
who attended the 
management course at Western Uni- 
versity, London, Ont were K, V, 
Gadd, the Quaker Oats Co. of Canada 


executives 
marketing 


senior 
recent 


Ltd., Peterborough, and J. EB. Marr- 
lott, Canada Bread Co, Ltd., Toronto 
Focus of the course was on the dis 
cussion and analysis of marketing 
problems found in a4 series of case 
histories of actual business opera 


tions. Topics dealt with included sales 


management 
market re 


promotional strategy, 
earch and administration 


Elected president of Junior 
Achievement of Minneapolis was Mar- 


vice 


cus Heffelfinger, assistant to the ex- 
ecutive vice president and assistant 
ecretary, Russell-Miller [Ailling Co.,, 
Minneapolis. Thomas T. Hale, execu 
tive in the grain division, Cargill, 
Inc., was named a director 
o 

Walter W. Johnson, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, was elected 
president of the newly-formed Min 


neapolis chapter of the Association of 
Food Industry Sanitarians. Wayne D, 
Stahl, kk. H. Leitte Co, Minneapolis, 
was named secretary-treasurer 
2 
The New York Produce 
announces the election of the follow 
ing members: Hans Baenninger, Har 
ris, Upham & Co.; Michael Freeman, 
Continental Grain Co.; Karl-Hugo 
Schiunk, Alfred C. Toppfer, Ine.; 7. 
©. L. Gerhard Sollner, broker, and 
Charlies A. Wiegard, partner, Rey- 
nolds & Co 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Jeanne Stratton, wife of 
Claude R. Stratton, bakery consultant 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., died recently 
as a result of an accidental fall at her 
home in Alexandria, Va 
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Benson Urges Traders 
To Fight Controls, 


Protect Freedoms 


MILWAUKEE.--A warning against 
agriculture from the ad- 
inee of science or letting the fear of 
ibundance “rob us of our traditional 
was voiced by Ezra Taft 
secretary of agriculture, 
addressed the annual con- 
the Central Retail Feed 


lating 


freedoms” 
Henson, 
vhen he 
ention of 

n. here, 

Mr. Benson condemned political 
and pointed out that the 
teering wheel of agriculture is price 
ind that agriculture cannot keep on 
the road if its steering apparatus 
is locked or frozen, 

Referring to the President's veto of 
this year’s first farm bill and sub- 
sequent enactment of another bill, 
Mr. Benson said the battle against 
“market-destroying” rigid price sup- 
ports has been fought and won, al- 
though there still are problems from 
past legislation. 

However, he said in a press confer- 
ence preceding his talk, it may be pos- 
ible in a period of three or four 
years to get basic crops down in bal- 
ance if ylelds are normal and with 
the help of the soil bank. 

Discussing the soil bank, Mr, Ben- 
on said it is a program of adjust- 
not a program of searcity; it is 
a temporary tool to help meet a tem- 
emergency and help bring ad- 
justments in land use 

To the degree that I am able,” he 
declared, “I intend to see that the 
nation gets a dollar's worth of surplus 
reduction or a dollar’s worth of con- 
ervation for every dollar paid out,” 


On Sidelines 

In noting the trend of recent years 
toward more government control of 
izriculture and marketing, Mr, Ben- 
on said there has been a tendency 
for businessmen to stand on the side- 
lines without raising a voice against 
the trend toward socialization of agri- 
culture and centralization of control 
in the federal government. 

Che future of the whole economy is 
it stake, he said, and feed men 
hould speak out in defense of the 
capitalistic system, 

Mr. Benson noted in his talk his 
pleasure with recent improvement in 
farm prices. The general level of farm 
prices in mid-May was 85% of parity 

up five points in four months. 


pricing 


ment 


porary 
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Niagara Wreck Causes 


National Biscuit Loss 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. The 
the Schoellkopf power 
Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp. by a rock slide at Niagara Falls 
caused a seven-hour interruption of 
the shredded wheat plant of the Na- 
Biscuit Co, in Niagara Falls, 


wrecking of 
station of 


tional 
N.Y 

he interruption resulted in a loss 
of 1,500 cases of breakfast food, E. D. 
Polhemus, speaking for the company, 
said that when the electricity cut off, 
the cereal being baked in two auto- 
matic ovens was overbaked, due to 
retained heat. Operations were re- 
sumed when power returned. 
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BREAD PRICE INCREASED 
TORONTO.-The Canada Bread Co, 
Lid, has announced an immediate 
increase of 1¢ per loaf in its price of 
bread. This will make the 1% Ib 
loaf 20¢. Other companies are ex- 
pected to follow Canada Bread's lead, 





THE 
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NEW SANDWICH SEARCH—Philip L 





NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Eisenmenger, right, assistant vice 


president of Standard Brands Inc., discusses his Fleischmann’s merchandis- 
ing materials, to be distributed following conclusion of the National Sand- 
wich Idea Contest, with Howard Lampman, left, director of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago, and John Sabatos, president of the National Restaurant 
Assn. The contest secks to find unusual and new sandwiches. Winners of the 
contest, sponsored by the NRA and the WFI, will be announced at a special 
Standard Brands press luncheon in New York July 31. Following the awards 
announcements, Standard Brands will distribute to bakers a home recipe 
version of the prize-winning sandwiches. Bakers, in turn, will be able to 
imprint and distribute the sandwich recipe leaflets to their customers through 
retail bakeries, grocery outlets, door-to-door delivery or direct mail. 





Increased Feed 
Grain Support 
Prices Announced 


WASHINGTON 
port prices for 1956-crop oats, barley 
grain sorghums, and rye reflecting 
76% of their parity prices as of May 
1, 1956, as required by provisions of 


Increased sup 


the Agricultural Act of 1956, have 
been announced by the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture 
The national average dollars and 
cents support rates for 1956 crops ol 
these four commodities are 
Oats—-65¢ bu. for Grade No. 3 
or better 
Barley—$1.02 for Grade No. 2 


mixed barley) 
for Grade No 
3 on test weight 


or better (except 

Rye—$1.27 bu 
or better, or No 
only. 

Grain Sorghums $1.97 cwt 
for Grade No, 2 or better 
mixed grain sorghums) 
Eligibility requirements fot 

support on these four commodities are 
the same as outlined previously 


(except 


Support rates previously announced 
for these four feed grains for 1956 
crops reflected 70% of the Jan. 15 
parity price and were 59¢ bu. for oat 
93¢ bu. for barley, $1.16 bu. for rye 
and $1.80 ewt, for 

The revised national average 
port rates compare with average sup 
port prices for 1955 crops of 61¢ bu 


vrain sorghum 


sup 


for oats, 94¢ bu. for barley, $1.18 bu 
for rye and $1.78 ecwt. for grain 
sorghums. 
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$25,000 DAMAGE TO ELEVATOR 

MINNEAPOLIS. Fire 
for hours before it was 
caused an estimated $25,000 damage 
June 3 to the Star Grain Elevator 
600 N. Fifth St., Minneapolis. Fire 
men said the fire had apparently 
smoldered eight to 10 hours and may 
have been started by hunting 
pigeons in the area the previous eve 
ning, 


smoldering 
discovered 


boys 


Flour Production In 
April Declines Slightly 


WASHINGTON—-According to the 


Bureau of the Census, wheat flour 
production in April was 17,378,000 
sacks, averaging 828,000 sacks per 


working day. This compared with an 
average output per working day of 
874,000 sacks in March and 830,000 
sacks in April, 1955. Wheat flour mills 
in April operated at 77.4% of ca- 
pacity compared with 81.7 and 78.1% 
respectively for the previous month 
ind the same month a year ago 
Previously, The Northwestern Mill- 
er had reported a working-day aver- 
ige of 844,300 sacks, a difference of 


1.96%, and a total production of 17,- 
(29,300, a difference of 2.02% 
Flour mills in April ground 39,- 


945,000 bu. wheat compared with 44,- 
044,000 bu. in the previous month. 
Wheat offal output was estimated at 
334,955 tons 

Rye flour production in April was 
estimated at 169,000 sacks Rye 
vrindings were estimated at 380,000 
bu. and 2,062 tons of rye offal 
produced 

These figures 
duction of all commercial mills in 
the U.S. About 97% of the totals 
ire reported by the 375 largest mills 


were 


represent the pro- 


and the balance estimated. The esti- 
mated portion is based on a survey 
of the smaller mills in 1950 
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Chicago Exchange to 
Test Electronic Board 


CHICAGO—The pilot model of a 
new electronic quotations board will 
be placed into operation on the trad- 
ing floor of the Chicago Board of 
Trade sometime this month, reports 
Robert C. Liebenow, executive secre- 
tary of the exchange 

The new board will be used for 
posting wheat quotations. If the pilot 
model proves successful, more will 
be installed for use in other pits 

Mr. Liebenow states that the board 
will be operated directly from the 
pit pulpit, providing both a faster 
ind more efficient 


system 


June 19, 1956 


“Brainstorming” 
Keynotes Sterwin 
Sales Sessions 


RYE, N.Y 
technique in wide use today 
dustry and government to 
thinking, keynoted 
sales conference of 
Inc., at the 
Country Club here 

The method 
“noteworthy 


the 
by in- 
stimulate 


“Brainstorming,’ 


creative the an- 


nual Sterwin 


Chemicals Westchester 


was employed with 
the 


Competitive 


results” in 
Today's 


Sessions 
on “Selling in 
Market,” the major conference theme, 
according to Robert S. Whiteside, 
president of Sterwin. 

Other sessions during the five-day 
conference were devoted to new Ster- 
win products in research, and tech- 
nica] and marketing reviews of prod- 


ucts presently available. Directing 
these talks were William X. Clark, 
vice president in charge of sales, 
Dr. R. C. Sherwood, vice president 
and technical director: Keith Bald- 
win, E. P. Hassler and Lowell R 


Patton, assistant sales managers, and 
Dr. Jack Krum, 
director 


assistant technical 
the 
Inc., the par- 
principa! 
concluding the 
Other guests includ- 
ed J. Mark Hiebert, Sterling's presi- 
dent; John E. Mulhern, 
Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, president 
of Winthrop Laboratories; Dr. M. L 
Tainter, director of the Sterling-Win- 
throp Research Institute, and Ralph 


Hill, Jr., chairman of 
board of Sterling Drug, 
ent organization, was 
speaker at a dinner 
annual meeting 


James 


treasurer; 


Henderson president of Sterliny 
Drug Mfg., Ltd 
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PL 480 Wheat 


Authorization to 
Portugal Approved 


WASHINGTON Authorization 
has been issued to Portugal to finance 


the purchase of $5,680,000 worth 
(including certain ocean transporta- 
tion costs) of wheat from U.S. sup- 
pliers under Title I of Public Law 
180 

The U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture authorization was issued pur- 
suant to an agreement between the 


U.S. and Portugal announced May 28 
It provides for the purchase of ap 
proximately 3,000,000 bu. of wheat in 
bulk, grade U.S. No. 2 or better 
excluding durum The wheat 
to be exported must have been grown 
in the continental U.S 


wheat 


Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made on or after June 
14 and on or before Sept. 15 will be 
eligibte for financing. Delivery will 
be to importers, c. & f. ov c.i.f. Por 
tuguese f.o.b. vessel, U.S 
ports 


ports, o1 
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Russian Wheat 
For Yugoslavia 


BELGRADE—-Yugoslavia is to im- 


port wheat from Russia. In recent 
years, the Yugoslavs have relied 
heavily on U.S. sources for their 
bread grains, much of it under for- 


eign aid programs. The decision to 
take wheat from Russia followed the 
agreement by USSR officials to boost 
the trade volume by $20 million dur- 
ing 1956 
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Commodity Experts Explore Quality 
Of Service at Chicago Conference 


By HENRY 8. FRENCH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


CHICAGO—How to improve the 


quality of services rendered by com- 
modity solicitors was explored by 
200 solicitors and commodity experts 
at the first commodity conference 
June 13-14, sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and the Associ- 
ition of Grain Commission Mer- 
chants. Twenty-nine commission 
houses, with representatives from all 
over the country, took part in the 
ifternoon sessions, which were held 
it the Union League Club here 

The meeting brought experts and 
novices in commodity trading togeth- 


and tech- 
Board 
of Trade spokesmen believe that steps 
taken to improve the quality of such 
soliciting can indirectly increase the 
volume of futures trading. Notable 
solicitors present were 
houses, 
erving their 
guiding them to 
commodity futures 
was apparent 


er to explore the problems 


niques of soliciting for trades 


amon: the 
securities 
better 
securities clients by 


representatives of 
and interest in 
intelligent 
markets 


use of 


Several subjects of an educational 
nature were presented and among 
the speakers were: Paul F. McGuire, 


Board of Trade member, who spoke 
on “Profit Opportunities in Commod- 


ities’: Craig Smith, Longstreet Ab- 
hott & Co., “Building a Permanent 
Commodit 3usiness ind William 
Ek. Casselman, D.C.A., Inc., Chicago, 


How to Solicit Commodity Ac- 
counts 4 panel discussion which 
studied how solicitors can service 


commodity moderated 

tice & Co.; 
rrade mem- 
Huge, Central 
panelists. 


accounts was 
by Ben Raskin, Daniel F 
Paul EF. Berry, Board of 
be} ind Wilbert E 
Inc., 


Chairmen for 


were 
the afternoon 
tichard M 
Lamson Bros. & Co., 


Jost. Jr De 


Soy Be. 
SeS- 
Withrow, 
Frank A. 
The con- 


1Ons were 
and 
in Witter & Co 


ference was concluded with a ban- 
quet the evening of June 14. Julius 
Mayer, Continental Grain Co., presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, presided 
Spe aker for the evening wa Harold 


Bache Bache & Co 


Chicago 
Better International Trade Sought 
Mr Bache that the 


urged nations 


of the world act to remove the main 
bstacl which hamper internation- 
il trad commodity futures. He 
uggested that the objective might 
e reached through a broadening of 
the recent plan of John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State. that would use 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tior is a ehicle for economic bet- 
terment 

‘I would go a step further than 
Secreta Dulles Mi jache told 
the assemblage of leading members 
of the rain trade I recommend 





RELIEF FLOUR, 
CORNMEAL PURCHASED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has purchased 
more than 10 million pounds of wheat 
flour and cornmeal for distribution 
in areas eligible for domestic relief. 
Thirteen millers submitted 
ful bids for 6,429,450 Ib. 
flour at prices ranging 
to $5.57 ewt. In the 
meal, 10 vendors sold 
at $4@4.35. 


success- 
of wheat 
from $4.94 
case of corn- 
3,724,450 Ib. 








that the South East Treaty Organ- 
ization be adapted to the same end 

to stimulate production, distribu- 
tion and consumption of commodities 
by eliminating artificial trade bar- 
riers and deriving the greatest bene- 
fit from 


the free commodities ex- 
changes,” he declared 
The commodity futures markets 


are a truly American contribution to 
stability and confidence, Mr. Bache 
stated. He added that the free flow 
of commodities aided by the mar- 
keting facilities of organized com- 
modity exchanges have materially 
contributed to the continuing rise in 
our standards of living and have 
favorably affected the American con- 
sumer. 

Mr. Bache then pointed out that 
the U.S. is currently spending millions 
of dollars on trade fairs throughout 
the world. “I suggest that we intro- 
duce a new slant,”’ he asserted, “by 
exporting our concept of market 
freedom via commodity exchanges to 
the free people of the world. Let us 
show the leaders of Europe and Asia 
how the commodity exchanges can 
lead to the formation of truly world 
markets and how free world mar- 
kets can contribute to the peace and 
prosperity of people everywhere.” 

Commodity Exchange Network 

The ideal situation would be to 
have a world network of commodity 
exchanges to stabilize prices, stimu- 
lating the flow of commodities in 
world trade, Mr. Bache said. But the 
present situation, he added, is far 
from ideal because of exchanges pro- 
hibited by government edict eXx- 
changes manipulated by government 
to an extent which destroys their 
usefulness currency regulations 
which impede or stop the free flow of 
commodities—bulk buying and sell- 


ing commodities by government 
which make it impossible for the 
exchange to carry out its function 
government price support policies 
which throttle the work of the ex- 
change--and export or import sub- 
sidies which distort supply and de- 
mand 


“I think it is of great significance 
that the council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, which met in 
Paris just a few days ago, decried 
governmental measures that restrict- 
ed the freedom of importers and ex- 
porters to negotiate freely the terms 


of their transactions,” Mr. Bache 
told the gathering. The council, at 
the same time, stated it would ask 


the United Nations to study the pos- 
sibility of removing the main obsta- 
c'es which hamper international trad- 
ing in commodity futures, he noted, 

However he pointed out, a recent 
favorable development may have deep 
implications, Several nations which 
are burdened with various types of 
currency controls have modified these 
controls to the extent that commer- 
cial interests in commodities futures 
can make remittances abroad, for 
the purpose of settling commodities 
transactions, with comparative free- 
dom 


Mr. Bache concluded: “We can't 
expect free enterprise to function 
properly unless we make it free 


and that is a truism which applies to 
the U.S. as well as to all other na- 
tions outside the iron curtain. We 
have a job of education to do in this 
country and I believe we can be of 


some help to our friends overseas 
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CASH SUBSIDY ATTEMPT CONTINUES 


i rit intent 


mi pase 10) 





chin ry. Some glaring examples of 
t! ‘CC as the successor to grain 
tr functions have already been ex- 
Pore. at congressional hearings where 
the «ash commission merchants cited 
tl oss inefficiency of CCC regional 
ol in their handling of shipments 
and -eceipts of farmers’ grain taken 
oO’ yy CCC under loan programs 


Government-to-Government Sales 


second of these congressional 


co ittees, the House sub-committee 
on vovernment operations, led by 
Rey L. H. Fountain (D,, N.C.) has 


been examining CCC sales techniques 
and now believed to have question- 
ed USDA officials on the reason why 
CCC even permits the private trade 
to participate in CCC sur- 
pluses under programs initiated under 


sales of 


provisions of Public Law 480. It is 
alleged that Rep. Fountain would 
push CCC into direct government-to- 


government sales 

As it is learned that USDA officials 
are under this cross-fire, trade 
sources may modify their impatience 
and turn to alternative course 
to ike the congressional heat off 
USDA staff officials 

That this condition been 
realized within the trade is evident 
moves its major effort now 
to top echelon Republican Party poli- 
tical machinery to turn back the con- 
gressional sniping. One small group 
fighting for the trade already has met 
with top Republican Party political 


some 


has 


as it 


officials and another group is expect- 
ed to make similar requests at the 
same level this week, Ia the mean- 
time the schedule of USDA analysis 


and presentation to Mr. MeLain and 
the ultimate decision of the CCC 
board will have to take its course 
Then there will be a confluence of 
policy making at the cabinet level 
The trade groups hope that their 
appeals at GOP top will be 
insurance against any decision reject 
ing the cash subsidy by USDA 

In addition to the political draw 
back to favorable action on the 
cash subsidy proposal, there is an 
other not inconsequential economic 
obstacle which may subject the cash 
subsidy request to formidable opposi- 
tion within the USDA itself 

Effect of High Prices 

Mr. Benson's top economic aides, 
assistant secretary Earl Butz and 
economic advisor Don Paarlburg, are 
repeatedly on record as saying that 
high prices influence farmers ideas on 


levels 


crops. High farm prices, they appear 
to say, produce larger crops 

It is difficult to see how these two 
economists can square the soil bank 
program with the cash subsidy plan 
if, as the trade contends, the opera 


tion of the cash subsidy will make for 
higher prices. By so doing it may be 
reasonably contended that farmers 
will prefer to grow larger crops since 
the soil bank would be less attractive 
than a large crop at high price levels 
The soil bank, it is known, was 
accepted as an expedient wherein 
farmers would be persuaded through 
cash disbursements directly to them 
to reduce production of surplus crops 
for a period of three years, during 


which time it has been hoped that 
CCC might dispose of a large part 
of those surpluses through various 


devices 

Might not, it is now asked in trade 
the cash subsidy defeat the 
basic aims of the soil bank and pro 
long the existence of the surpluses 
which virtually paralyzed the 


circles 


have 


free marketing the 


trade? 


machinery of 
grain 
Other Demands Expected 
Another 
brought 


indirect factor yet to be 
into perspective is the cer- 
tain appearance of other farm groups 
to demand similar cash subsidies for 
export sales of their crops, This week, 
a fruit industry export advisory com- 
mittee will meet with USDA officials 
to ask that citrus and other fruit 
products be made the beneficiary of a 
cash subsidy in the world market 

Up to this time U.S. fruit industries 
have obtained cash payments through 
provision of See, 32 funds, but now 
they go beyond that goal and ask an 
outright cash subsidy payment over 
and above anything which would be 
available to them under Sec, 32 
money 


It must be expected that such new 
demands for a cash subsidy payment 
cannot be averted if USDA or the 
administration okays a cash subsidy 
for grain exports and cotton 

Even with the most important poli- 
tical party pressures on the admin- 
istration, it must be understood that 
the grain trade faces a rough, tough 
up-hill road before it can sell its pro- 
posal to the government 


Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EACHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 














stocks listed on the New Vork Stock Ex- 
change: 
dune dune 
4, 15, 
1955-56 i96e 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, ine. 1% 39% 35%, 39% 
Allis Chalmers 75% G2% 4% G4% 
Vid, $4.25 “ 11% 32% 32% 
Am, Cyanamid 71% 1 ony, 12% 
rd 153 ite in 
A-D-M Coe 411% % MY 
orden on i wh, G% 
Cont. Baking Co, 1% 30% 32% 88% 
Vtd, $5.50 106% 108% 104% 1044's 
Corn Prod, Hef. Co, 32% 7% WH 
Vid. 87 ino’, 170 172% 
(ream of Wheat w 2% ww Hs 
Dhow Chemical 71% a“, Wm, 
Gen, ou oo, O% 
tien, ny 14% 46 
ren 71% ot 5% G@5% 
Mer M% UH Why FIM 
Natl, Biscuit Co 0% #=%43% We HN 


Vid. 87 179 «165 G78 





Villebury M., Ine, wy 44% 5% 
Vrocter & Gamble nM rl) 
(quaker Oates 35%, 41 11% 45 
st. Kegie Paper Co, 55 0% Wh GI, 

Vid. $41.40 105 100 ion’, 
Std. Brands, Ine ‘1% W% 0% 0% 
Sterling Drug “Mh nt% 6% 
sunshine HMine., Inc, 78 ow iz 77% 
tnited Biscuit 

of America 17% «627% OO SGOHY, 
Victor Ch. Works 4% %@7% HH CO% 
Ward aking Co 17% 6% 6% 19% 

Vid. 85.50 106 0's, O4 


Stocks not traded: 


Mid = Awhes 






fren, Uaking Co., 88 Pd un 45 
fen, Mille, tne., 9% Pa mo ito, 
Merck & », 83.50 fd Li) ov 
Merck & Co., #4 Pfd iow it 
Villehury Mille, ine., 84 fd. 100 int 
(punker Oates, 8) fd 146 47% 
sid. Hrands, Inc., 841.50 Pid, HO, a7 


tnited Biecult of America, 
Vid. 84.50 
Victor Ch 


ot, «105 
Works, 64.50 fa or wo 
THE AMEHMICAN STOCK EACHANGSE 
quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Px 
change 
dune dane 
a 4, 
1055-56 1006 
High tow Clowe Close 
Hturry Biscuit Corp ah, rs i 5 
Stocks not traded: 


1966 





Hid Anked 








(reat A&V Tea Co ait, tae 
(reat A&V Tea Co 5S vta ise 144 
Hathaway Hak., Ine, “A” 1h, ‘% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 

of New Vork 1% 4', 
Horn & Hardart Corp 

of New Vork, 65 Pid 164" 165 
Horn & Hardart Corp 

of New Vork, 4 fd cay, ito, 
Omar, Ine 15% 16% 
Wagner Haking Co i) 5, 


Wegner Haking Co., 'fd lone, ile 











ee 
WORLD PORTS! 
are available to shippers with 
dependable regularly scheduled 
sailings of Lykes 54 modern 
cargoliners . . . the largest 


American flag fleet sailing 
between 


U. S. GULF PORTS 


and the world, 





LYHES LINES offer services over six world 
trode routes for shipments routed, ‘VIA 
GULF PORTS AND LYKES''— 


U.K. LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 
CONTINENT LINE APRICA LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE ORIENT LINE 


Experienced, precision handling 
of your 
FLOUR 
Shipments 











Limited 

Passenger 

Accommo- 
dations 







Lykes yr" Day nw Co., ine. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 
GALVESTON, “New YORK, Beaumont 
Brownsville, Chicago, A iS : u re yon 
Dallas, Kansas Shy. Lahe oe Mem- 
en gl AI IL ‘ort Arthur Louls, 


D.C, o oreicts AND 
NCIPAL WORLD PORTS. 
RO 


Wash 
AG NTS IN 











IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


ewer OFFERS 


HY-KURE 


Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 


ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


prada. 


y ree 
P / we i, 


MILLING 


The Z 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 








| Wellington, Kansas 





SLOGAN SPECIAL 


nw 
, FLAG 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 18465 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
proteee tion of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Jracker Flours from careful! ly 
wheats 


selected 


— 














For information on our complete maturing 
and bleaching service. . . write direct to: 


m7 
a (he tl CCl V 


1199.95 MERRIAM F&F 


SPECIALISTS IN Fl 
BLEACHING AND ENR 


HMEN 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











“DIAMOND D” 
A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 


Milled Under Laboratory Contro! 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


e 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


@ 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








LJ . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














“RUSSELL’'S BEST" 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most eof ite wheat 
from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 























PROTEIN LEVEL 





Tests on Kansas wheat ire too few 


to have real meaning and are con- 
fined to the extreme uthern parts 
of the state 

Last year the Oklahoma wheat 
crop was regarded by cere chemists 
is being quite uniform throughout 
the state. but tests o far this year 
how considerable variation between 
different section Conditions are 


described as spotted 


Protein content of imple from 


central and northern Oklahoma is 
running very high, so far averaging 
iround 2% higher than a year ago 
There is more variation in baking 
esponse on Oklahon wheats 


this year than last, judging by pre- 
liminary reports so far. The 
wheats from Oklahoma enerally 
better than last year with me seven 
and eight minute mixi! 
ported. However, the baking 


strong 


times re- 
results 


from these wheat ire not uniform 
ind some that show a od curve 
do not make as good bread as ex 
pected 

Generally, it is thought that Okla- 


homa quality improves as the move 


ment heads north, and that this trend 
continues into the southern Kansas 
ireas where the harvest practically 
completed. Yields are higher and the 
protein averages greater, probably 
15% or even better n the outhern 
tier of counties in Kansa 
Scattered milling and baking test 


which have been made thus far on 
wheat from this area pr de hope 
for good bready quality. Not only are 
the farinograph curve f very good 


character but baking tests indicate 


itisfactory results 


Harvest Spreading Northward 


| 


Through intermittent rain and sun 
n humid weather the Kansas ha 
vest spread rapidly north to the N 
braska border. Scattered irly cut 
tings were reported throuzhout the 
eastern two thirds of Kar while 
general harvest activit vill not b 
expected in the norther are for 
inother two week Hea ! have 
occurred during the past three days 
in the northern third of the state 
i far West as Nort Amounts 
ranged up to 2 in. in the area between 
Manhattan and Kansas City. Thi 
has tended to delay the preparation 
for harvest, but immediately on the 
heels of this precipitatior been 
ery hot, sunny weathe) 

Judging from the receipts posted 
June 18 and 19 at variou thwest 
ern terminal point the harvest 
movement now is over the hump in 
Oklahoma and the concentration now 

in the Wichita-Hutcl irea 
Receipts at major poil were as 
follows: 
J 

only 

' t W 

AQT ' 

\\ ? 

Hutel 

} 

Aside from the fact that June 18 
irrivals were over a v end, th 
decline in receipts ' Truesda 
brought out the fact that a ood 
amount of the new crop is going into 


torage for participation in the gov 
ernment loan program and that 
in certain areas has delayed the 
harvest 

St. Louis reported the first car 
f new red wheat June 18. Shipped 
from Cairo, Ill, the wheat graded 
No. 1, 62 Ib. and 12.40 yisture 
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WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re 
plies if keyed to office of publication 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
v screened 


AGGRESSIVE FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 





MACHINERY WANTED 

















v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
8 bag closing machines and other 
ue ill, feed and elevator equipment 





d 
J. KE. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo 





HELP WANTED 


v mame 








RESEARCH MILLING ENGINEER 
Opportunity for top flight Research Engi- 
neer for modern Corn Mill in Midwest. 
Experience in Corn Milling preferred. Scope 
of work to include improvement of milling 
techniques as well as new product devel- 
opment. Excellent opportunity for aggres- 
sive individual. Give full particulars in 
letter to Ad No. 1825, The Northwestern 
Miller, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 


a v ST 





MILLING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
When you need equipment, write to Ross. 
We unconditionally guarantee every item. 
Largest stock in U.S.A., over 2,000 items. 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 
crimpers, flakers, new, used and rebuilt. 
We will trade for your surplus or buy out- 
right. No mill too lorge or small. We will 
also sell on commission basis. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Okla. 











Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s wheat and 


flour exports reached another weekly 
record for the current crop year when 
the total for the we ended June 
14 wa 10,876,000 bu. This was more 
than 900,000 bu. over the record 
established in the previous week 
Flour included in the latest total 
was equal to 612,000 bu. of wheat of 
which only 27,000 was for Interna 
tional Wheat Agreement destinations 


Wheat clearances to IWA countries 


imounted to 1,438,000 bu. with 355.,- 
000 cleared to Switzerland; 349,000 
to Japan; 285,000 to Germany; 232,- 
000 to South Africa: 161.000 to Nor 
way and the remainder to Belgiun 
The Cla 2 clearances of 8,826,000 
bu. for the week included 3,948,000 
for the U.K 2,022,000 for USSR 


and 1,052,000 bu. for Germany. The 
remainder showed 752,000 bu. cleared 
to Poland; 351,000 to Belgium; 224.,- 


000 to Netherlands: 205.000 to Swit 


zerland; 150,000 to Czechoslovakia 

ind 91,000 bu. to Italy Hong Kong 

took two-thirds of the balance and 

the ther destination was Rhodesia 
SREAD 19 THE STAFF OF ' 


660,000-BU. EXPANSION 


HASTINGS, NEB Construction 
ff a structure which will hold 660,000 
bu rf rain ha heer tarted here 


yn-Quirk FElevator C 


by the Mort 
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International Grain Trade Welcomes 
Canadian Statistical Contribution 


WINNIPEG 
publication of the 


Newest statistical 
grain research lab- 


oratory of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada Wheat Car- 
goes is now covering the third quar- 
ter of the current crop year, Feb. 1 
to April 30, 1956. The report deals 
with the average milling and baking 
oualities of grades Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 


Manitoba Northern shipped from At- 


lantic and Pacific ports. The series 
of reports has been welcomed by the 
international grain trade as a valu- 
ible contribution to quality infor- 
mation 

Laboratory officials explain that 
for many years they have published, 
early each fall, information on the 
quality of each new crop of Cana- 
dian wheat. However, when the car- 
ryover is large, this information is 


of limited use because buyers do not 





‘The Choice re) Metals 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesot 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bldg 


Seaboard 








know when they will 
ceive new-crop wheat. The new pub- 
lication is attempting to overcome 
this difficulty. 


Dr. J. A. Anderson, chief chemist 
and a former president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Operative Millers, 
explains that the bulletins will deal 
with the quality of wheat exported in 
each quarter of the crop year (Aug. 
1 to July 31 in each year.) 

Since the quality of top grades re- 
mains relatively constant, data for a 
quarter just ended will serve for pre- 
dicting the quality that can be ex- 
pected in the current quarter. More- 
over, by comparing data with past 
quarters, any trend in quality can be 
detected, and it will generally be 
possible to predict whether such a 
trend is likely to continue 

Every cargo of wheat leaving Can- 
ada is carefully sampled by govern- 
ment inspectors as it is being loaded, 
Dr. Anderson explains. A portion of 
this representative sample is sent to 
the laboratory with data on bushel 
weight and moisture content; protein 
content is then determined in the 
laboratory. At the end of the quarter, 
samples from all cargoes are bulked 
to make two composites, one repre- 
senting Atlantic exports and the 
other Pacific exports. In this way, 
Dr. Anderson says, comprehensive 
and representative samples of all ex- 
ported wheat are obtained 


begin to re- 


Information Available 
Analytical 
reported on a 
and for flour 
basis 3esides 


results for wheat 
13.5% moisture basis, 
on a 14% moisture 
details of bushel 
weights, moisture, protein and flour 
yields for the flour milling grades 
of wheat, the report gives protein 
and ash for flour with in- 
formation about diastatic ac- 
tivity, gassing power and absorption 
For bread, loaf volume, appearance, 
crumb texture and crumb color de- 
tails are given. Information about 
farinograph curves and extensograph 


for ALL your Hlout.. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


are 


together 
color, 





THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWWN, ILLINOIS 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 

















109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. °°;F?° 











cur completes the statistical tabu- 
| Ss 
following is an extract from 
t letails provided for each of the 
fi grades: 
NO. 1 MANITOBA NORTHERN 
Atiantt« Pacific 
ird 2nd rd nd 
quar quar quar quar 
] y ter ter*® ter® ter* 
19 c 
“ at 
I t 64 64.8 
M 12.4 1 i 12.6 
I l ] l 1 
| 7 ’ 73.0 
i — 

4 11.8 11.9 11.8 12.1 
\ 0.48 0.50 0.48 0.61 
SO. 2 MANITOBA NORTHERN 

Vihewt 
I ‘ It ' 63 ' ‘ ‘ 
M o% 1 13.8 1.1 1 
I % 1 1 1 i l i 
1 d 1 7 
Moar 
I 11 11 1 1 
\ ‘ 0.49 ‘ i 
SO. 3 MANITOBA NORTHERN 
Vihent 
I ' 1.7 61 
M 140 14 l 1 
U 1 I 12.4 1 
I 1 71 if ’ 7 1 
hour 
11.4 114 11.8 11.8 
4 0.46 050 0.49 ‘ 
NO. 4 MANITOBA NORTHERN 


Wheat 
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L. C. Phipps in New 


. 

Post for Continental 

SAN FRANCISCO Laurence C 
Phipps has been named to the new 
position of assistant to the sales man- 
ager of the trading department of 
the Continental Grain Co., here, it 
has been announced by Conrad Schil- 
thuis, manager of the San Francisco 
office 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Klevater 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Hoard of Trade DBullding 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 




















The Perfect I 


for its Purpose . oe 


Naturally ! 





The Perfect Sack for Your Purpose... Naturally! 


Hammond 





“Mu li Walls 


Constant, dependable supply due to completely 
integrated operation from forest trees 
to fine kraft Multi-Wall bags. 


Fast, reliable delivery assured 

by four strategically located plants: 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. + WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
PALATKA, FLA. + PINE BLUFF, ARK, 


Highest standards of quality assured 
by advanced research and control equipment. 


Speedy service from representatives in 
New York * Chicago * Minneapolis 

Kansas City * Cleveland * Baltimore 
Dallas * Charlotte, N. C. 

Ligonier, Pa. * Bluefield, Va. 





“TREES ARE A CROP’ 


HAMMOND BAG 
& PAPER COMPANY, INC, 


Division of Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
General Offices: Welisburg, W. Va. 





THE N 





J.M 


Coleman has beer 


GMI Announces 


ORTHWESTERN MILLER 


1 appointed eering and manufacturing services 


southern area sales manager. Since teplacing Mr. Blumers as package 
January, 1955, Mr. Coleman ha foods engineering executive will be 

Grocery Products served as merchandising manage of D K Palmer. formerly package 
the division. foods plants engineer 


Personnel Shifts 


Assisting Mr. Coleman in his W E. E. Youngman, formerly assistant 
position will be G. L. Champlin to the personnel manager, was ap- 
MINNEAPOLIS.-A. Z. Kouri, vice named assistant southern area e pointed promotion manager. The pro- 
dent and general manager of the manager with delegated respon motion manager will be responsible 
ery products division, General ties for the southern and southeast to the director of merchandising and 
M Inc., has announced a staff re- ern regions. planning 
ganization to handle expanding ac- H. C. Roark, formerly southern R. D. Stacy will replace Mr. Young- 
tivity in the division, The change area sales manager, will becom man as assistant to the manager, per- 
effective June 1. southwestern region general les sonnel and sales training 
The new appointments are as fol- manager. H. R. Cramer, who ha In addition to the new appoint- 
filled this position for 19 year ments, Mr. Kouri announced the mid- 
P. McFarland, formerly direc- tired June 1 west region will henceforth be desig- 
tor of operations, has been named Fred Blumers, formerly package nated as part of southern sales area 
director of merchandising and plan- foods engineering executive, has been responsible to the southern area 
ning named manager, package foods eng sales manager 





Inters 
GRAIN COR 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 





PORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «© PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKY ARDS STATION 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Menagers 


ENID 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Maneger 














Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 














i iat 





| 














ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—-6.000,000 BUSHELS 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING ~- K 





F. A. THEIS + F, J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY 








SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 





ANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





« W.C. THEIS +» H. W. JOHNSTON 
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$1,000 Grant in Aid 
WHITE PLAINS, N.Y General 

Foods Corp. is making a $1,000 grant- 

in-aid at Michigan State University 


in honor of George R. Le Sauvage, 
restaurateur 
Russel Kramer, head of the insti- 


tutional products division of General 
Foods, made the 
testimonial dinner 
at the 


presentation at a 
for Mr. Le Sauv- 
age Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York 

The dinner was 
New York State Restaurant Assn 
and held on Mr. Le Sauvage's 80th 
birthday. The toastmaster was Clar- 
Francis, director of 


sponsored by the 


ence 


Foods 


General 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


Super Chief 











Hieh Protcin Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
forris, Minn. 


ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 























CARGILL (= 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








There’s a world 
of quality in 
Jennison Flours 


W.J.Jennison Co. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 


‘ 
boa 
& 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 























Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 
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Q 
Unitormity 


the priceless  . in flour 


yours always with . . . 


Acme-Evans Flours 
ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KING cookie. and dough-up flour } 


CRACKER KING— 
GRAHAM KING-— 


cracker sponge flour 
100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING— 


low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. 


Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


Chicago 9, i. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 





COTTONS + BURLAPS » MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT HAG COMPANY, INC 


Kenses City » Buffale + New York 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincola, Nebraska 








. 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 








CHICAGO, ILL 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


j 





“ROCK “a ER" 
RK 


“BLODGETT’S” RYE (20. cnte 


SUCKWHEAT 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


NEW YORK,NY 




















| 


| 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


| MINNEAPOLIS 





Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water 











e le 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


\SSSSSSSESESESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE HEE EEH HEHEHE EEE EEE 


For more than 80 years... 


. . « The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


SCHECHTER EERE eee Seeteeeeeeeeeeeeue 


. 
- 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 
















THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue Nortuwestern Miter «¢  Feevsrurrs 
Tue American Baker ¢ MILLING Propucrion 

Cropure 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn, 


BRANCH OFFrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 

MILL TO MAINTAIN HIGH 

STANDARDS OF QUALITY 
AND UNIFORMITY 


SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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Complete Grain 





Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 






Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
*. 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 1-6952-53 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 








1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 














Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave Kansas Crry 6, Missount 





Jonres-HerreLsatTerR Construction Co. 

















ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


° WHEAT and RYE bad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storege capecity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montans, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIF¥F H. MORRIS & CO. Eastexun Reraesewtative, 2% Beaver Street, New Youu Orry 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. + Industrie Maatechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


+ (Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Uy 
i\\"% 
i 
NY x ay Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
ad ee 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











Established 1896 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhager 
Cable Address 


Denmark 
“OTTOMA DSEN"” 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Katablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX $45 AMSTERDAM © 


Cable Reference: 
Hi Abert De Bary & Co, 


Amsterdam 


Addarens 


Witburg”’ 








ro 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUK IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E, C.3 


Cable Address; Oovenrny,”’ London 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
Importers Bince 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgatr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 





Oable Address: “Doarzacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


54, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH 8ST 





KANSAS CITY, MO 

















D. Db. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 


— 





Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,”’ Glasgow | 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Clase Mille and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FERDINGSTUFFS, BTC, 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23-26 Billiter St, LONDON, B. CO. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainiatic,”” London 





4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 














VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. & GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 

















Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. « Baltimore 1-0338 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Katablished 1013 
OSLO, 
FLOUR BSEMOLINA ~- FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 


NORWAY 


’ 

LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Katablished 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 

Reference 
The Chase National Hank 
Midland Hank, Ltd 


New York 
London 


A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 
Eatablished 1855 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
S38rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Matablished 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt, 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address 





“Flourimport 


Katablished 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
liane Werle K.G, 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3,156 
Cable Address: “KINFUHR"” 
Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Wx porters of Flour 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O, Box 6 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulstetraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 


Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





Tanner - Evans -Siney 
Cerporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 





25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


A‘fillated with 
COMPAGNIB COMMERCIALB “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FREED 


Cable Address; “Bejenes,” 


Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 











ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 











WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.O, 6th Ed., Kiverside, Private 


Rankers: Twentache Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘“(narne,"’ Glasgow 


@a Constitution Street, Leith 
103-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 


— 





Buy and Sell Through 


WANT ADS 


in 


The 
NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 











DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kaneas City, Mo. 
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POLAR BEAR FOUR IS KING 













To build 


have customers who come back day 


a bread business you must 


after day ... and steady customers 
want the same high quality in every 
loaf they buy. POLAR BEAR flour 
has a fifty-year reputation for uniform 


top quality. 


\ FOUNDED BY 


B Yea , & = B ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 

















Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. | Evans Milling Co. Ine. | |) CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH he asceiiaatenes Wie Diked 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS $T. Louis, MO 








Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 

















GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR * 6 $00 000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR ; Bushels 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR “i “ ret TM Country ond 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS w et % te) Terminal 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Han 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America's foremost 
NEW SPOKANE Milt ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S "MOST MODERN 


wheat producing 
section, 





INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


MILLS“ AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators ya WALL~ ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


, Mi PHERSON, KANGAS * 
and Feed Mills 
96 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 




























A miller cannot do more to assure the quality of his flour 
than to call on us for hard winter wheats. Our huge storage 
facilities enable us to carry ample stocks of prime wheats 


of select milling and baking character. Call Grand 1|-7070. 


BURRUS W711 5 HY Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


i BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





MILLING WHEAT +» CORN + FEED GRAINS 


“SANTA FE ELEVATOR wv J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & «. c. man. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 

















GRAIN SERVICE ® 
where — 


OFFICES 


T 








New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louls Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omahe ouston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buftelo ‘ortiand 

loledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B, C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 





ERMINAL 
LEVATORS 


Chicago Norfolk wi 
» St, Louls Nashville by? 

Konsas City Louisville &* 4 

Omehe . prppente 

Minneapolis nid 

Buffalo Tewedion 

Toledo 

} po mn Ft, Worth 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 


nom _; 
a EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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EX 


OF ADVERTISERS 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 


A 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
Theee Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


Okiahom:, City, Okla, 








Holland Engraving Co. 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 








Look to 


For Finer Packaging 


Fist 





( 


GARLAND MILLS 


INO, 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


‘ake, Cracker and Family Flours 





_— 





I 
, 
i 





JGONTER, IND 


yon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
ligh Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Abilene Fiour Mills Co 29 Greenbank, H. J., & Sons 
Acme-Evens Co. .... } Green's Milling Co 

Acme Fiour Mills Co. . 7 Grippeling & Verkiey . 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lid 

Amber Milling Division 16 


Amendt Milling Co. 
American Cyanamid Co 
American Fiours, Inc. 
Ragen, GR. ccccccccss 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co ; 7 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Harris, Upham & Co 
Holland Engraving Co 
Hubbard Milling Co. .. 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
Hunter Milling Co 


Co 


Bartiett & Co 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 5 
Bay State Milling Co. .. 4 imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Beardstown 


Mills Co . ‘” Inter-Continental Grain Co 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


International Milling Co Cover 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P interstate Grain Corp 
Blake, J. H...... s4 Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 
Blodgett, Frank H., "tne } 
Bolie & Schilthuis .. 4 
Brey & Sharpless . , $4 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 4 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 
Burke, &. J., & Co.... ‘4 Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Burrus Mills, Inc. Jennison, W. J., Co. . 
Jewell, L. R., & Son. 
Johansen, Anth., & Co. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Cahokia Flour Co. Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Cargill, Incorporated Jordan, Omar .... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Lid Justesen, Brodr. .. 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 
Chase Bag Ce. . 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co Rentas betting Co 
: Goh F gi Kelly-Erickson Co ; 
onen, | ~~ ‘4 Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Coleman, David, nc. . : Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co ] Kimot 
- ~ impton, W. S., & Sons 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 4 King Midas Flour Mills 
Consolidated Fiour Mills Co 2 King Milling Co. ... 
Continental Grain Co - + Knappen Milling Co. . 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co Knighton, Samvel, & Sons, Inc 
Koerner, John E 
De Lisser, Andrew 
Desendorf, Inc. ...... 34 LaGrange Mills .. 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co Leake of the Woods Milling Co , Ltd 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd 14 Loken & Co. .ecseecssesseess 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 29 ~~ Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. .. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 
Eastern Canada Flour Mills . a} McCabe Grain Co. ........ 
Eckhart Milling Co. ..... 33 McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ..... 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 34 McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Evans Milling Co. .... Je Pindees, GO socvcervesscs 
Exact Weight Scale Co. Madsen, Rud .......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Lid. .. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd..... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. ..... 
N. V. "Meelunie,’* Amsterdam 
Fant Milling Co. ........ Mennel Milling Co. ........ 
ei — Grain Terminal Assn Midland Fiour Milling Co. . 
OFQUNAL BLOB, cerecreeens Midiand Flour Mills, Ltd. . 
Fennell, Spence & Co. ....... 6.45. Milling Products, Ltd.... . 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co s Miner Mitherd Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. , a3 Montgomery Co., The ... : 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 4 Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
a — = — Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
yan, Jonn M., Go. ... Morrison Milling Co. .... 
Fode, Troe@ls .......055 Morten Milling Co. 
eee —"n, Fiour Mills Co., Ltd 21 TE i on ier nadaas 
ranco, Francis M. .. i4 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills Te 
Nappanee Milling Co. ..... 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. ....... 
Garland Mills, Inc. ... sé New Era Milling Co. ...... 
General Mills, Inc Cover 4 New York Central System 
Gillespie Bros., Lid Norenberg & Beisheim . 
Globe Milling Co. ... ; 43 Norris Grain Co. ...... 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd , 34 Norton, Willis, Co 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. . a! Novadel Flour Service Division, 
Great Star Flour Millis, Lid ‘ ¢ Wallace & Tiernan Inc Cover 


30 
34 


36 


33 


28 


30 


17 
34 


17 


44 


28 
36 


44 
31 


30 
17 


34 
31 
35 


34 
17 
28 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd 
Oklahoma Fiour Mills Co 
Osieck & Co 


Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Pee GOs. accosdsseusawe 
Penn, William, Flour Co 
Phillips, Thomas, Co 
Pillman & Phillips, Ltd. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 

Pratt, R. C 

Preston Shaffer Milling Co 


Ltd 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. 8. M 
Red Wing Milling Co 


Reilly, John F bane eases ebke os 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Lid 
Roanoke City Mills ......... 

Robin Hood Fiour Mills, Ltd. 


Rodney Milling Co. ..... , 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply 


Runciman Milling Co. ....ceceeccceceees 
a ee Sa 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 


Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co. . 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & 


Co 


Scott, Mungo, Ltd . 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc . 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc.........006. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Milling Co 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Star of the West Milling Co 
States Steamship Co 

Sterwin Chemicals Inc 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. .. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Strisik, S$. R., Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. .. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Thompson Flour Products, 
Tidewater Grain Co 
Tri-State Milling Co 


USP .ccvccccseeses 
Ltd.. 


Inc 


Uhimann Grain Co 

Ultra Violet Products, Inc 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. .. 
Van Walbeek's Handel N. V. . 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel N. V 
Victor Chemical Works 

Vis, P. C., & Co 

Voigt Milling Co 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ..........66. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Waber Plour Nile Gee cccccccccccvcceecs 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. .. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Western Star Mill Co. 

Wichita Flour Mills Co 


Williams Bros. Co. ..... 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V 
Wolcott & Lincoln, inc 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 


























“Dyoz 


Novadeloz”’ 


for 


and 





| 


Dependability 





DYOX 
jor flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for untform enrichment 


N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. O79 





Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 














Tragedy That Brought Opportunity 








General 
Mills 


' 
| 


' 
| 














**The laying of the transatlantic cable in 1866 
helped grain merchants to operate in a world market, 
for they could know at any moment the price in Chi- 
cago or New York as well as in Danzig, Hamburg, or 
Odessa. Competition between the old sailing vessel and 
the new cargo steamship was paring ocean rates. It was 
the moment for the American producer to get one foot 


firmly planted in the transatlantic trade. 


**Nature helped him almost overnight to get in on 
two feet by deluging the European grain fields with an 
almost unbroken series of cold, wet seasons. Bleak 
springs, sunless summers, icy rains, flooded fields, scanty 
crops, mildewed wheat, potato blight, mold in hops— 
these were the advance guard that ushered in twenty 


years of agricultural depression. 


“The Old World’s tragedy was the New World’s 


opportunity.’ * 


For an inside story of how American millers took 


advantage of this opportunity, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It is 
available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from the 


publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT 
BOUNDARY by James Gray 
copyright 1954, University of 


FOR CONVENIENCE, USE THIS COUPON 


University of Minnesota Press 
10 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Minnesota. 


Please enter my order for “Business Without Boundary, The Story of General 


Mills." PLEASE PRINT) 

N be f e B4.7E Gach) 2. nc cccvccccesccccreece see es eee ees OeeOe eee eee es eeeseee® 
E eck ey order t of $ 

Name 

>treet 

City Zone State 


(Please make a hecks and money orders payable to the University of Minnesota Press) 








